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BOOK I. — continued. 
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A WEEKS ROMANCE. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ANOTHER LEAVE-TAKING. 

It was as Lady Burlinson and Delancy had imagined. 
Hugh Aynard, in placing his house at the disposal of 
her who had accepted the offer of his hand, Bad been 
anxious that she should test his home by experience, 
that the choice should even lie in her power, as she 
had said a little scornfully to her companion on the 
sands that morning, to draw back at the eleventh hour 
if afraid of Thirby Cross or him. 

Hugh Aynard explained this as well as he could — 
for he was an incoherent writer, and left his reader a 
great deal to imagine — in a letter that reached Pros- 
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pect Terrace on the following morning, bearing the 
London post-mark. In this epistle Aynard spoke of 
his engagement with much exaltation of spirit, of his 
great love, and his great success in winning a retifrn 
to it, of all his hopes, and of the faint fear shadowed 
forth at the beginning of this chapter : writing more 
in the spirit with which one girl might write to another 
concerning her first conquest, than in the sober, prac- 
tical, every-day style of correspondence common be- 
tween two friends of the masculine gender. Delancy 
might have been his oldest and truest friend, judging 
by the style of the epistle, and by Aynard's regrets that 
he was compelled yesterday to dash off to Thirby Cross 
to give orders about the coming visitors, and then to 
hurry to London, where his presence was continually 
necessary, he thought, until the law case was settled. 
That case did not appear greatly to trouble him now 
that his hopes of Clara Burlinson had been rewarded 
by her answer ; he wrote on in high spirits to the end, 
and he subscribed himself dear Ned'a affectionate 
friend, Hugh Aynard. 

Ned answered this by return of post, offering Hugh 
his congratulations, telling him that he had seen Lady 
Burlinson that morning, and referring him to her as to 
the nature of the conversation which had passed between 
them, affording him the information also that he had 
been subpoenaed by the solicitors for the plaintiff, Felix 
Aynard, in the law case coming on, and winding up with 
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the hope that that was the last little trouble which was 
to stand between his new friend and the sunshine. 

After this, with Lady Burlinson and Anne Judge at 
Thirby Cross, with poor old Judge in Wolchester 
Union, and with Doctor Day and Hugh Aynard in 
London, preparing for their great fight with the law- 
yers, with all these people miles away from him, and 
off his mind for awhile — people who appeared to have 
been there five years in lieu of five days — he should 
be able to settle down to the business of his life, 
and jog on in any fashion which best suited with his 
inclination. 

Before the week was out, Lady Burlinson had told 
him that she should be in Mr. Aynard's house, and 
Lady Burlinson intended to keep her word, and had, 
indeed, already begun her preparations for departure. 
She had sent a note round to the Backwater with a 
request that Anne Judge should call upon her at once, 
and Anne had answered the appeal, told her of the 
result of the visit to her father, and been not a little 
startled by Lady Burlinson's wish that she should 
accompany her to-morrow to Thirby Cross in her new 
post of companion. 

"I am to marry Mr. Aynard shortly," said the 
patroness, " and I should like to understand you, and to 
love you, Anne, before that time comes. I want some- 
thing to love, to be certain that there is some one near 
my own age in whom I can trust. I feel sure that I 
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shall be able to trust you, for I am never deceived in 
the faces that I take ta After my marriage you will 
remain with me, of course, unless you should wish to 
go away.'* 

*' I may wish it," said Anne, thoughtfully. 

" True enough. People soon tire of me," was the 
bitter answer. 

^^ Oh, I did not mean that, mad^Lxn. I was thinking 
of my father." 

" Yes, yes — forgive me. I am thoughtless at times. 
There, go and ask your aunt whether she thinks 
Saturday too soon." 

" But I am not prepared, my lady." 

" That is of no consequence ; I have thought of all 
that. We can set a whole army of women at needle- 
work at Thirby.'' 

" And I do not wish to appear in a great hurry to 
leave one who has been very kind to me, however much 
she may have misunderstood me," said Anne, still 
hesitating. "I have not the heart to fix so early a day 
for breaking the tie which binds aunt and me together." 

" Shall I come myself and ask her ?" 

" If you will," said Anne, eagerly. " I should like 
Aunt Mary to know you better before I go away — to 
feel that she can trust me to your care." 

" She does not feel that she can, then ?" 

" I cannot tell — she will not say," said Anne doubt- 
fully. " I — I begin to think that she is not so very 
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glad, after all, that I am going. I don't say that she 
is sorry to part with me ; but that she is not exactly 
glad, you understand, to see the back of one who must 
have been a great expense to her." 

" I will call to-day and see her. It is right that your 
aunt and I should have a little talk about this quietly 
together — it is fair to her and you. Leave us together 
when I come, as it may be embarrassing to listen to our 
conversation." 

" And you will come " 

" This afternoon.'' 

And in the afternoon, when Mary Judge and her 
niece were hard at work at pillow-lace. Lady Burlinson 
struggled with the door of the old house, and then 
stepped into the room. Aunt Judge looked at her, but 
did not set aside her work ; it must have been some- 
thing far more out of the common way to have stopped 
the clicking of the bobbins at that hour. 

^' Take a seat, Lady Burlinson," she said ; and then, as 
Anne Judge rose and walked up-stairs with her pillow, 
the eyes of the aunt followed the niece till she had dis- 
appeared, and then turned towards the fine lady who 
had usurped her place. 

" What is there to say now, which Anne is ashamed 
to say herself?" she said. 

"Nothing which Anne is ashamed to say,"replied Lady 
Burlinson ; " but which she has thought with me that I 
could say more delicately — sparing your feelings more." 
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"Madam, I require no one to spare my feelings," 
was the answer of this woman, who would concede 
nothing. " I have heen taught, by five and thirty years 
of a hard life, an admirable command of them." 

Lady Burlinson did not believe that Miss Judge 
possessed any feelings, for the aunt had been always 
extra cold and hard to her, as though she believed her 
dangerous to her peace, and a temptress to Anne from 
the first. 

" I have heard from your niece that the father gives 
his consent to what is, I hope you will allow, a change 
for her better life," she said ; *' and, as the consent has 
been obtsuned, and a better life cannot begin too soon, 
I have come to propose that she should go away with 
me to-morrow." 

" Just as Anne pleases," said Mary Judge, after a 
moment's silence. ** I have no authority over her." 

" You give your consent, then ?" 

" If it is worth having, you can take it." 

" Thank you," said Lady Burlinson, who had come 
there determined not to be put out by Mary Judge's 
manner— or want of manner. " It is worth having, of 
course, for Anne does not look at this separation with 
that calmness which you, in your wiser years, do." 

Aunt Judge gave an impatient twist of herself and 
her pillow at this, made a movement as though she was 
about to respond, checked herself, and continued her 
lace-making. 
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" I think that she will be happy with me. 1 believe 
that I can make any young girl's heart light, for I 
understand youth, and what youth should resemble. I 
feel that Anne will have a friend rather than a mistress, 
and that she will love me with all her heart before 
many days of our companionship have passed. This is 
not a fugitive whim of mine. Miss Judge ; I will be of 
lasting benefit to her whilst I live, I promise you and 
her father." 

" She is a girl whom any one might love," muttered 
Aunt Judge. " I do not doubt that you will do your 
best — in your narrow idea of what is best — for her. 
But I am a woman of little faith in the high places 
holding all the happiness." 

" I am your friend as well as hers, in taking her away." 

Aunt Judge resisted this, and lost a little of that self- 
command of which she had boasted. 

" My friend, Lady Burlinson — my friend !" she ex- 
claimed. " I think that you are my enemy to turn that 
girl's heart away from me. I cannot thank you for 
your bounty. I cannot see the benefit to me or to my 
niece which is to follow this great change. You may 
do her good, but I do not think so, for all your sanguine 
protestations." 

"Tou love this girl, then? You are not sorry to 
part with her ?" 

" She thinks that, theik — she has told you so ?" 

" Yes," confessed Lady Burlinson. 
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^' So bad of me as that — so completely mismiderstood 
as that 1" munnured Mary Judge, as her head bowed 
itself lower for an instant over the great pillow in her 
lap. 

Lady Burlinson regarded the woman before her with 
a pitying interest ; she was a woman who felt deeply, 
even though the impressions were not lasting, and 
human suffering in any shape touched her heart 
readily. 

" Anne Judge is a loving girl, who looks for affection 
in others ; and you have been distant and cold to her, 
as though you would keep all affection back. Your 
way, perhaps ; but I fear that she has not understood 
your way, Miss Judge ?" 

" Very likely," said Mary in reply, looking up cold 
and stem again. " My way is not apparent to those 
who do not seek with all their hearts to comprehend it 
I am not fond of offering sympathy or of eliciting it." 

^* You have suffered from a great disappointment or 
a great wrong in your day," said Lady Burlinson, 
thoughtfully. 

" Most women have done the same." 

*^ Ah, that is true," sighed the lady, and she thought 
at once how she had been disappointed in her first 
love. 

" You have not come here to talk to me about my 
disappointments," said Mary., '^ Have you anything 
more to say about my niece?** 
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"I do not think I have," replied Lady Burlinson. 
** She may come with me on Saturday afternoon, then ?" 

" Whenever she wishes to go, I shall offer no oppo- 
sition to her stay. I believe that I have said as much 
as that already ?' 

" I thank you. Yes, you have said that." 

Lady Burlinson felt that there was nothing more 
to stay for^ and yet she rose to withdraw with an un- 
comfortable feeling of depression. 

'* Anne will perhaps come round in the evening and 
hear my final arrangements, the time I propose starting 
for Thirby Cross, and so forth." 

" I will give her your ladyship's commands." 

" And now, may I speak of yourself again ? You 
are poor " 

"And independent," said this inflexible woman, 
rising and opening the door for Lady Burlinson's exit, 
by way of a significant hint that the interview was 
terminated ; ^^ a woman who has saved money of her 
own, and will not take yours under false pretences. 
That would be to rob you, madam, and you are the 
robber here, not I." 

" The robber," repeated Lady Burlinson, as she moved 
towards the door. 

" Yes," she answered. " And now please to leave 
me to myself. I am irritable when I am disturbed at 
my work," she added, half-apologetically, "and say 
harsh things. I was always a bad-tempered woman, 
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they will tell you who have known me in past days, and 
adversity has not improved me. Good-afternoon." 

She closed the door on Lady Burlinson, to open it 
again the instant afterwards, and call aft;er her as she 
crossed the strip of grass to the right of the house. 
Lady Burlinson returned, and noticed that the face of 
Mary Judge, usually so grave and stolid, was suffering 
as it were from strange galvanic twitchea 

** I shall not see you again ?" 

** No, I think not ; unless you come round to Mark- 
ham's with your niece. We start from there." 

" I shall not be able to afford the time. You will 
take care of — her," with a jerk of her head backwards 
towards the room. 

" I will, of course," 

" I do not mean by being kind to her, flattering her, 
spoiling her for ever for such a life as this again ; but 
taking care of her in the right sense, and repressing all 
that might do her harm in the future and lower estate 
away from you, and to which a daughter's love compels 
her. Lent to you, not given to you, Lady Burlinson, 
remember that." 

Then the door closed once more, and the last speaker 
went back to her pillow-lace, where Anne found her 
presently, and received from her the final commands 
of the new mistress. 

All that day Mary Judge maintained her stoicism, 
speaking coldly of her niece's preparations for the 
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morrow ; suggesting, with an unfaltering voice, the best 
way for Anne to pack her box, over which she was busy 
all the afternoon, telling her finally that she had put 
away a piece or two of dress lengths which she had 
bought in Ilpham, and which Anne, being handy with 
her needle, could make up for herself in the leisure 
which her new life might ofi^er her. 

At this last statement, Anne looked quickly up from 
the packing, which she had nearly completed. 

" Oh, aunt, how kind of you to think of me ! But 
you have not spent much money — you have not " 

" Your wardrobe is not extensive, and must be in- 
creased, I suppose ?" was the short answer given. " Of 
course, you will pay me when you get your first 
quarter's salary." 

** Yes ; how much will it be, aunt ?" 

" I will send you the bill," she said in reply. " We 
need not talk of it just now." 

** But it was kind," she murmured, as though Aunt 
Judge's kindness was a great surprise to her. 

Then the subject dropped, and in the evening Anne 
went to see Lady Burlinson for an hour ; and later in 
the evening, when Anne was at home again, a servant 
from the hotel came and fetched away her box. 

" What time to-morrow are you going, Anne ?" was 
the one question that Mary Judge put to her that night. 

" At three in the afternoon, by a post-chaise from 
Markham's." 
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** Ah, a grand start to the grand life 1" she muttered. 

Anne was restless all that evening ; she made many 
efforts to induce her aunt to enter into conversation. 
She spoke of her future, then of her father, who she 
knew was a topic congenial to them both ; but Mary 
Judge indulged only in monosyllabic replies, and would 
hold back the niece to the last, betraying no interest in 
anything. Certainly, a bad-tempered woman, Mary 
Judge, as had been confessed to Lady Burlinson that 
day, and one whose taciturnity was likely to be mis- 
understood by shrewder observers than her niece. 

Anne watched her attentively all that night, feeling 
very dull and miserable herself, anxious to say some- 
thing, and yet not knowing what to say : guessing that 
there was trouble behind the impassive mask, but 
balked at every effort to withdraw it by the repellent 
attitude assumed by the elder woman. 

The next morning was worse than the preceding 
night, and when the hour came for her to walk round 
to the hotel, it was a relief, even though by her feelings 
it seemed like an hour of tribulation. 

She was dressed at last, and there was Aunt Judge 
lace-making still. 

" I am going now," said Anne, with a faltering voice. 
" I think it is close upon time." 

"You have not many minutes to spare," was the 
answer vouchsafed. 

'^ You do not think, aunt, that I am going to better 
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myself, to relieve you from a burden — for I was always 
a bad lace-maker — to help to save money as well as 
father?" 

" I have told you what I think of this step, and the 
warning has not been attended to. You have been too 
anxious to get away from here, to care for the complaints 
of a fretful woman with whom your life has been a 
misery." 

" No, not a misery, aunt," said Anne, stooping over 
her tenderly to look into her face ; " that is a wrong 
idea, in which you cannot believe yourself. You and I 
must not say good-bye like this." 

The stern woman dropped her pillow into the empty 
fireplace, and seized Anne by her arms, looking up at 
her with her mask ofi^ for the first time, perhaps, and 
looking, oh, so sorrowful and so difierent without it ! 

" No, no, we must not say good-bye like this, Anne," 
she said ; '^ we are of one blood and one name, with a 
common hope ahead of us. The time has not come 
for you and me to quarrel — I trust it never may. 
We must not say good-bye like this — you are right 
enough." 

"Aunt, you do not want me to go," cried Anne. 
" You are sorry !" 

"Wait a minute— I shall speak directly." 

Aunt Judge maintained her grasp on the arms of her 
niece, struggled with her huskiness, and then went on 
again : 
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" I thought to have let you go away without a word 
of complaint or regret, Anne ; that it mattered not to 
me what a girl of sixteen years should think of me ; 
I have altered my opinion. You think I am glad 
to part with you, and that I am too old, too hard, 
to have seen in you anything hut an incumhrance. 
You have told Lady Burlinson as much as that, and 
this has been in your thoughts and kept you apart from 
me — you who look for love in words, and should know 
that deeds prove love, not the shallow emptiness of 
compliments. Well, Anne, I have not cared for words : 
I dislike professions of attachment, and have sunk 
back in the last ten years very much into myself. A 
distrustful woman, and an unforgiving one, but still 
feeling a regret that I could not draw you closer to my 
heart, that you were not more of a daughter to me, 
and that I could not replace, with all the love and 
tenderness that was her right once, the mother whom 
you lost so early." 

"Oh, aunt — dear aunt, forgive me!" cried Anne, 
falling on her neck. " I will not leave you now. I 
only wanted some one to love, and you were always 
very cold and distant to me." 

" For a purpose," replied the other. " Fearing that 
you were growing like your mother, an impatient, 
romantic, foolish woman, with false views of life. I 
thought that there would be time enough for your 
aflFection, and so I missed it altogether." 
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** No, not altogether. I wiU- 
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" You will go away," said Aunt Judge. " There, I 
would not have you stay for all the world now. You 
should know how proud we all are, by the pride ex- 
istent in yourself, and which may be a friend to you in 
your dependency, though it may make fewer friends 
about you. Go, Anne, meet this life with the old 
thoughts of the father in your heart, and think nothing 
of me. I think for myself. I may be morbid concern- 
ing what awaits you — I am a morbid reasoner at the 
best of times — and a strong, pure-hearted girl is safe 
everywhere, and forgets nothing. There, God bless 
you, and make you happier than you have been with 
me. Good-bye." 

" Ask me to stay — pray let me stay now. Let me 
tell Lady Burlinson " 

" That you cannot keep your word, because I have 
talked you over ? No, that will not do ; and when the 
old thoughts came back — which they would come, for I 
am not amiable — what would you think of me, and 
what regrets might not steal to you to render all 
between us of a greater bitterness than ever the past 
has been ? There, I see nothing to cry for," she said, 
dashing away a few tears of her own as she spoke, 
" Kiss me, and go away." 

Thus they parted ; better friends in their parting, 
perhaps, than they had been in the three months of 
home together there, each treasuring in her memory 
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words that were fiill of tenderness, and were worth 
remembering in those after days when the shadows 
stole up from the lower land. It was natural that 
should go their separate ways — youth, full of light they 
and love, and looking forward to the brighter future ; 
stem middle-age, depressed and gloomy beyond the 
common order, and looking backward to the past, 
wherein there had been only disappointment and dis- 
grace. Life beginning, and with the fairer land 
beyond to which youth's aspirations tend, and Life 
that has lived out its romance, and over whose day- 
dreamings the curtain has dropped. Yes, it was 
natural that they should separate. 
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BOOK II. 

THIRBY CROSS. 



••o*- 



CHAPTER I. 

MR. AYNARD's housekeeper. 

They were expectant of a visitor at Thirby Cross. The 
servants, on their best behaviour, and in their best 
dresses, were prepared to welcome the lady who they 
already guessed, by instinct, was to be the young 
master's wife some day. The great house at Thirby 
Cross had been placed at her disposal, and the orders to 
the domestics had been strict — indeed, they had never 
beard such orders in their lives before — that the new 
comer's will was absolute law, and not to be disputed on 
any point which might arise. Thirby Cross was for 
Lady Burlinson, and for Lady Burlinsou alone ; and woe 
to the man or woman who should cross her slightest wish. 

Hence there had been a grand clean-up and a general 
dust of the old place ; shutters that had been long closed 
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on the best rooms — for Hugh Aynard had detested the 
best rooms — were thrown back from the muUioned 
windows, and the sunlight let in on ancient yet subig 
stantial furniture. Mrs. Holmes, the housekeeper, was 
never still, but wandered about the place like a spirit 
that knew no rest, and would not allow of rest in others, 
and there was a hard time of it for man and woman. 
The trees were pruned, the grass was shorn, the ivy, 
which had entirely covered the east end of the mansion, 
had been clipped, cut away from windows, and reduced 
to a sombre picturesqueness, and all was as it should 
have been when Lady Burlinson arrived from Wolches- 
ter, and Mr. Griffin and his wife bowed and curtseyed 
her in at the great lodge gates. 

Seeing Thirby Cross at its best did not favourably 
impress the fair woman however, or the dark-haired 
girl at her side. They looked from the post-chaise at 
the house — as they passed out of a long, tortuous 
carriage-drive, which was shadowed by huge trees — 
and then at one another. 

" It is like an abbey," said Anne. 

" Or a prison," added her mistress, with a shudder. 

What would they have thought of it a week ago, 
before Hugh Aynard had made up his mind to marry ? 
AVhat would they have thought of it in dull weather, 
and without that glow of sunset which lingered on it 
then, and lighted all the glass with flame? 

A fine old house was Thirby Cross — built of red 
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brick, with stone quoins and mullions to the windows ; 
an old house that was an impressive, if a gloomy picture, 
fisamed, as it were, by the trees which closed it in upon 
almost every side, and which seemed rustling their 
welcome as the post-chaise drew up before the entrance- 
doors. The present entrance was beneath a stone 
porch near the centre of the house — a porch of more 
modem elevation, whilst the original entrance had 
evidently been through an arch at the base of an em- 
battled tower, also partly ivy-grown, and which tower 
was now closed up for good by a great oaken door, that 
might have done duty as the entrance of a cathedral, 
and resisted a v^hole army of anti-ritualists. Above 
the first window in this tower was a large stone tablet, 
on which a shield was sculptured, bearing the arms of 
Aynard — a tiger, rampant enough for half a dozen of 
his tribe, with a sword in his paw of great dimensions, 
and with the following inscription underneath : 

BUILT BY SIR RUPERT AYNARD, KT., 

Ao. Dni. 1674. 

A large house, with several large archways of stone 
that sank back in the brick wall three or four feet, as if 
expressly to add to the shadows of the rooms within, and 
beneath which more mullioned windows were blinking 
at the visitors; a house overgrown with a hundred 
years of ivy at its eastern extremity, as we have before 
observed; a quaint, old, and gloomy mansion, from 
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which a man as nervously susceptible as its present 
owner might well have kept away. 

** There wants more air," said Lady Burlinson, 
" and less of these heavy trees. In good time, when I 
am mistress here," she added, " I will clear the ground 
of timber for a quarter of a mile^ and let in the sun- 
shine freely." 

The housekeeper, in grey silk in lieu of grey merino, 
stood beneath the porch, a grave-faced woman, almost 
as tall as Aunt Judge, and in whom Anne recognized — 
as she had expected to recognize — the lady who had 
been interested in her letter-writing at the post-office. 

" Welcome to Thirby Cross, my lady." 

" Thank you," answered Lady Burlinson, with a 
smile at her, and at a few of the upper servants, who 
lingered under the porch as anxious as Mre. Holmes to 
welcome the new mistress. 

" Will dinner at half-past seven suit your convenience, 
my lady ?" 

" It will do very well indeed." 

Lady Burlinson and her companion had descended 
from the post-chaise, and stepped beneath the porch, 
when Mrs. Holmes dropped with a clash on the stone 
pavement the keys that she had been holding in her 
hands, and leaned back against the wall as if for support. 

** What is the matter ?" asked Lady Burlinson. 

" Nothing, my lady, nothing — a passing faintness — 
the excitement of the day's preparation, perhaps, for it 
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is an era in our lives to see handsome faces coming to 
gladden the old house." 

She picked up her keys and smiled spasmodically; 
but Lady Burlinson did not return her smile on this 
occasion, and seemed even slightly displeased at this 
sudden attempt at flattery. 

Will you show me to my room ?" she said. 
If you please," Mrs. Holmes added, with great 
servility of tone, "if you will please to follow me. 
And this lady, where will be her room now?" she 
added, thoughtfully. 

" 1 wrote to you to prepare a second room for my 
companion : I sent the note by a special messenger this 
morning," said the new mistress in her surprise. 

" To be sure. Lady Burlinson, I have not forgotten 
it — this way." 

She passed on at last, and they went beneath the 
porch, across the great hall, heavy with dark wainscot 
and with the portraits of frowning Aynards hung against 
it, up a broad flight of stone stairs — on which some 
blood seemed to have been spilt, so strong was the 
reflection of the sun through the strips of crimson glass 
framing a western window — and then along corridors 
that echoed strangely beneath their footfalls. 

" Your room, my lady," she said, opening a door on 
her left. "It commands. a view of the park, and Mr. 
Aynard thought that it was more cheerful for you. 
Your maid will be shown up here directly." 
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" Thank you. I shall change my room if 1 dislike 
the ' view," said Lady Burlinson, pausing on the 
threshold. "I am a woman of odd tastes, and may 
give you a deal of trouble." 

" No trouble will be too great for me to please your 
ladyship." 

" Yes ; but don't call me * your ladyship,' " said Lady 
Burlinson, " or even ' my lady ' quite so frequently. 
Where will you put Miss Judge ?" 

" I have prepared a room in the east wing for Miss 
Judge," said Mrs. Holmes. 

"Why, that is " began a servant-maid in the 

rear, when a stony look from the housekeeper arrested 
her remark mid-way. Arrested it not too quickly, 
however, for Lady Burlinson turned to this servant 
at once. 

"What did you say ?" she asked. 

" Nothing, my lady — that is, not anything particular." 

" What were you going to say, girl ?" demanded Lady 
Burlinson, who was evidently anxious to clear up matters 
as she went on, 

" I was going to say, my lady, that the best room in 
the east wing is Mrs. Holmes' room." 

" Yes. I have been sleeping in it lately," said Mrs. 
Holmes. " I take my turn of the rooms so that none 
shall be wholly disused; it is a large and handsome 
room, which Miss Judge will like." 

" Is it near mine ?" 
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" A little way along the corridor, that is all." 

"I think that I will see if you are comfortably 
placed to begin with, Anne," said Lady Burlinson ; 
"you are in my charge now, girl, and I must not 
neglect you." 

" Thank you," murmured Anne. 

'* But " began the housekeeper, when Lady Bur- 
linson interrupted her. 

" Will you be kind enough to lead the way again, 
Mrs.— Mrs. " 

" Holmes," concluded the housekeeper. 

" Mrs. Holmes, then ?" 

The housekeeper seemed to hesitate for an instant 
before she put herself in motion, and then went on at a 
smarter pace than she had hitherto shown, as though, 
by increase of speed, to render the distance less in 
appearance between the western and the eastern wing. 

" 1 don't Tike this woman," Lady Burlinson said in an 
undertone to Anne Judge as they followed her ; " she 
can't look you in the face, and she's strange and nervous 
in her ways. Why, wherever are we going ?" 

Corridor after corridor, across a gallery that looked 
into the hall again, and then beyond to another passage, 
leading away to further intricacies. Lady Burlinson 
came to a full stop. 

" That will do, Mrs. Holmes ; 1 do not want to be 
separated from Miss Judge by the whole length of the 
house. I wonder that did not strike you before." 
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Mrs. Holmes paused to consider the matter in this 
new light, but did not answer readily. 

" You think that it is too far away from your room, 
my lady ?" she asked at last 

"It is an immense distance." 

'' What does Miss Judge think ?' she remarked, as 
if that young lady's opinion should be taken into con- 
sideration also, before she altered her arrangements. 

Lady Burlinson looked vexed at this question. She 
was a lady whose will was generally law, without any 
inquiries as to the wishes of third persons, but she did 
not attempt to check Anne Judge's reply. 

" We appear to be a very long way apart, but if it's 
necessary " 

" Oh, it cannot be necessary," said Lady Burlinson. 
" There must be fifty rooms, at least, in this place, and 
some of them are habitable, I presume." 

" They are all habitable, my lady," said Mrs. 
Holmes, with her deferential mood strongly developed 
again. " You may take your choice of every room in 
either wing. The house is not a ruin." 

" It is a well to me," said Lady Burlinson, shivering. 
" What an ice-house the place must be in winter time." 

" Yes, it is intensely cold at that time — cold as death." 

" Have you been here long ?" asked Lady Burlinson, 
as the housekeeper retraced her steps, and preceded her 
again. 

" Eight years." 
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" Indeed I So old a servant as that ?" 

" A long time, wherein I have inherited some portion 
of the gloom that hangs about the place, and have 
become, perhaps, a little nervous, which I pray you to 
excuse, until more used to the brightness that has come 
upon me." 

"Don't flatter me, please," said Lady Burlinson. 
"The flattery of my own sex is at least distasteful 
to me " 

" I am not flattering you, my lady," answered Mrs. 
Holmes. "The place is very bright to me at last 
You could not imagine — unless you had lived here like 
me — what a diflference your coming seems to make in 
everything. An immense difierence, indeed I" 

" Wh^t room is next to mine ?" 

" The press-room, it is called, where some deeds are 
kept, and an iron box of Mr. Aynard's." 

" And on the other side ?" 

" A passage, my lady, leading to the servants' hall 
by a stone staircase, which is used only by the servants 
of the house." 

" And beyond that there is another room," said Lady 
Burlinson, who had looked about her, it was evident, 
during her progress. 

" Yes, a room that will suit Miss Judge very well 
indeed," said Mrs. Holmes, " with a view of the park 
also. It is a fine park, and loved better than the house 
by Mr. Aynard. A park to which there seems no end. 
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and, indeed, is only ended by the Backwater near 
Ilpham. You will find some very pleasant walks there 
when the weather is propitious. This is the room of 
which I spoke." 

They had passed Lady Burlinson's special apart- 
ment, at the door of which Lady Burlinson's maid was 
waiting now, and were standing in a large room lined 
with polished oak, and warm with red hangings from 
an old-fashioned bedstead, and from the great window 
facing them. 

"Why, this will do admirably 1" exclaimed Lady 
Burlinson. "Whatever did you want to take Miss 
Judge a hundred yards away from me, with this room 
close at hand like this?" 

" I prefer the east wing myself," said Mrs. Holmes, 
by way of explanation. " But this room has been pre- 
pared also, I may add, for visitors." 

" Very good," said Lady Burlinson. "And now, 
make haste, Anne Judge, and then we will explore the 
house together till Mrs. Holmes announces dinner to us. 
We will talk about dinner dresses," she added, kindly, 
" next week, when you are more at home here, and we 
have set the needlewomen to their work." 

She went away to her own room, leaving Mrs. 
Holmes and Anne together, the latter wishing that 
the housekeeper would follow the mistress's example, 
which she seemed far from disposed to do, for she 
closed the door upon them somewhat suddenly. 
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"This is a great change for you, Miss Judge,'' 
she said in a lower tone of voice. " Yesterday a 
cottage — almost a hovel — in the Backwater, and to- 
day at Thirby Cross. You are rising very rapidly 
in the world, my dear, but you must not grow too 
proud, for all that." 

"No, I shall not grow too proud, I hope. And 
I shall not stay here always." 

" You cannot tell that," said the woman, very 
quickly. " Lady Burlinson appears to be kind to 
you — fond of you." 

" Yes," answered Anne, with a sigh. 

" You are sorry to part with your aunt, perhaps ; 
and yet she was not a woman for any girl — ^for any 
one — to like." 

" How do you know ?" asked Anne Judge, with 
a suddenness that made the housekeeper flinch. 

" Oh, I — I — have heard of her. Miss Judge," stam- 
mered^forth the housekeeper. " The people talk of 
her bad tempers down at Ilpham — people will talk, 
you know, everywhere," she added, with a forced laugh 
that was not pleasant to hear. 

" We are not obliged to believe all that people say." 

" Certainly not, that would be very wrong," said the 
housekeeper. " People always think the worst — the 
very worst — of everything. They have no mercy, they 
allow for no temptations, provocations, anything, but 
condemn harshly and at once." 
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She wrung her hands together, and the keys rattled 
therein. She was not conscious that Anne was regard- 
ing her curiously, until Anne said in a gentle tone 
of voice : 

" You have seen trouble, Mrs. Holmes. I hope that 
you have never suffered from unjust assertions." 

" Who— I r she exclaimed. " Oh no ! My life 
has been a very peaceful one. What has there been 
ever to disturb it at Thirby Cross ? Tou are sorry 
to part with your aunt, then ?" 

" Yes, very sorry indeed," said Anne, ruefully. " I 
cannot get her face out of my thoughts. I see on it so • 
different a look, and oh, so deep a love ! If she had 
been my mother, she could not have looked more kind 
at last, and yet I came away. I don't think now," she 
added, putting her fingers to her eyes to press the 
tears back, "that I shall ever forgive myself for 
coming." 

" You will like this place, Miss Judge," sai^ Mrs. 
Holmes. " You will make fnends here — not great 
ones, perhaps, but who will be very true to you and 
affectionate. You will soon forget that hut and that 
woman in it." 

" Mrs. Holmes !" 

" That woman who has been kind to you, I have no 
doubt," added Mrs. Holmes in a different tone of 
voice, "a worthy and good woman, I believe, but 
not such a friend, such a companion, as, as — Lady 
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Burlinson will be. Here you may find happiness, 
gloomy as the place is, Miss Judge, although I would 
not, in your place, build too much upon any great 
lady's favour. The mistress may be capricious in 
her likings — she is very young, and has a head full 
of fancies about her new lover, and the grand house 
in which she is to rule. You will pardon me talking 
like this to you — talking, of course, in confidence, 
and in all good faith. I am an old woman in my 
ideas, although you would scarcely believe that these 
grey hairs belong to a woman of five and thirty 
^ years of age — no more, upon my honour. An old 
wpman who would like to be your friend — your humble 
friend and at a distance — and one on whom you may 
always rely, no matter what trouble may be in store for 
you. For I do not know when I have seen a girl 
whom I could so readily love. Forgive me," she 
added, cringing very low, as Anne seemed uneasy 
at th^ excessive demonstrativeness of this singular 
housekeeper, " and think nothing more of this. I will 
keep my place, and my distance, so long as it pleases 
Lady Burlinson's companion." 

" I should like to dress now." 

"Your box shall be sent up immediately, Miss 
Judge," she said deferentially. "-And you will please 
not mention my little outburst of nonsense to your 
mistress?" 

" If you wish, I will not mention it." 
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The housekeeper withdrew — reluctantly withdrew as 
Anne Judge fancied — and in a short space of time the 
box was brought to Anne's apartment by two maid- 
servants. Anne made great haste with her toilet, and 
then went along the corridor to her mistress's room to 
announce her readiness to accompany Lady Burlinson 
upon that exploring expedition of which she had 
spolcen. She knocked twice before Lady Burlinson 
responded in a faint " Come in," that told of thoughts 
pre-occupied ; and when she entered, she found her 
mistress seated at the window with her elbow on 
,the sill, and her hand supporting her fair cheek, 
looking dreamily across the park. 

" Anne," she said, without moving from her position, 
" you have good eyes. Tell me what this is ?" 

Anne went to the window, and beheld through it 
a fine sweep of park-land, thick enough with trees 
to be termed forest-land, on ,the right and left, but 
with almost a clear space of undulating ground ahead. 

" Why, that is the Backwater, and Mr. Aynard's 
boat-house. How close it all seems to Thirby Cross." 

" Yes, as the crow flies. We have been driving 
round the Backwater for three parts of our journey. 
Beyond there is the sea, surely ?" 

"Yes, there is the sea." 

" And beyond that the Heaven — so easy to reach 
from here, it seems, and yet so far, so very far away 
from all of us. Anne, I don't like this place ; it is all 
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steeped in gloom from its housekeeper to its owner. I 
wish that you and I had never come." 

" You are tired with the journey, Lady Burlinson." 

" A journey of seven miles — ^yes, that is very pro- 
bable," she said, ironically. "No, Anne, I am de- 
pressed, and a little nervous. I do not like that Mrs. 
Holmes at all — what do you think of her ?' 

^ An eccentric woman, but I think that I shall like 
her." 

"Whyr 

^ She appears a woman very anxious to please." 

" Too anxious ; and I object to people who are servile 
in their anxiety," said Lady Burlmson ; *^ but perhaps 
she will improve upon acquaintance if we stay here. 
How should you like to go to London ?' 

" It is a long distance," said Anne, in reply. It was 
a long way from her father and Aunt Judge, she 
implied by her answer. 

^^ If this place depresses me too much I must fly from 
it," she said, in an excitable manner that was new to 
her companion. ^' I cannot bear to feel as if I had a 
dreadful secret on my mind. I am a nervous woman 
and a big coward, Anne ; you will find out those traits 
of my character very speedily. When I am mistress 
of this place I will fill it with life, and the echoes 
therein shall be of happy laughter. There, did you 
hear that door slam ?" 

" Yes." 
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^ It has not done reyerberating yet, and there is 
thupder rambling in all the passages and empty room& 
Remind me, Anne, to instruct Mrs. Holmes particu- 
larly about those doors: they aunoy me already. I 
think," she said, fidgeting with the gold chain round 
her neck, ^* the servants must have had orders to bang all 
doors behind them, unless the housekeeper is in a bad 
temper to-day. I am sure that she is a bad-tempered 
woman. What is that ?" 

^ I hear nothing," said Anne, looking a little nerv- 
ously over her shoulder, for her companion's suscep- 
tibilities began to arouse her own, although she was iar 
from a nervous girL 

^'It was like a rustling on those servants' stairs 
which separate your room from mine. But this is 
nonsense,** rising and stamping her foot petuknay 
upon the carpet ^* K you and I get nervous in the 
daylight, what will become of us when the nightfaU 
darkens all these passages. Let us get down-stairs, 
Anne." 
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CHAPTER n. 

A TRIFLE CAPRICIOUS. 

They went down-stairs together after this, the elder 
woman with her hand resting on the younger's arm. 
In the hall they found Mrs. Holjgpes again. , 

" Shall I attend you, ladies ?' she asked. 

"No, thank you, we will go through the rooms 
alone." 

" The rooms are difficult to understand at first." 

*' But it will not be a difficult task to find us, even 
if we lose our way, I presume ?" said Lady Burlinson. 

" Oh no, my lady." 

The housekeeper bowed and fell back, and the lady 
and her companion continued their way, the former 
saying, in a low tone : 

" Are you an impressionable girl, Anne ?" 

" I don't know, Lady Burlinson ; I think it is pos- 
sible." 

" Do you like and dislike people at first sight ?" 

" I like them sometimes," she said, thoughtfully. 
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^' I dislike that Mrs. Holmes more and more : she is 
too officious. How Mr. Aynard must have been bored 
by her attentions." 

They went into the great drawing-room, from the 
great drawing-room to the library, from the library to 
other rooms communicating, all full of old-fashioned 
yet rich furniture which seemed to give a character of 
stability to the house of Aynard, even if there were 
nothing light and pretty in its midst common to more 
modern dwelling-places. Everything was solid and 
massive, to the great cornices round the ceilipg, and to 
the high oaken mantelpieces that nearly reached the 
cornices, and were^asterpieces of quaint and curious 
-carving. Anne loofted about her with interest, but on 
Lady Burlinson the effect was not exhilarating. 

" Too much gloom everywhere — too much of desola- 
tion," she said. " Can you imagine a woman happy in 
this house, Anne ?' 

" Yes," answered Anne. 

'* I cannot. It scares me." 

" I fear that you are low-spirited this evening," said 
Anne Judge. " When the bright morning comes, you 
will have brighter thoughts." 

"I hope so," she answered, sadly, "for I am un- 
naturally depressed— yl don't know why ; I will not try 
to know. I am a nervous woman, and you are strong 
for all your youth. I rely upon you ever as my friend, 
Anne Judge." 
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" A faithful one, at least, you will find me." 

" Oh, I am sure of that. Yours is a face that I took 
to from the first, and that I felt was an honest and true 
one. Ah, Anne, if I had been surrounded by the 
honest and true from my cradle-side, what a difibrent 
woman I might have been." 

She turned away her head for a moment from her 
companion, then she said suddenly : 

" Shall we go into the park ? I cannot bear this 
house. Let us escape it, if only for five minutes." 

Anne marvelled not a little at her new friend's 
excitability, but her duty was obedience here, and she 
had assented to this fresh proposi^on, when a maid- 
servant — they were all female servants at Thirby Cross, 
its proprietor having no faith in his own sex^-came 
hurrying into the library to announce that dinner was 
served. 

"Very well. Lead the way, please," said Lady 
Burlinson, and the two women followed the domestic 
to the dining, room, where stood Mrs. Holmes and 
other attendants, — Mrs. Holmes in the background, to 
see that proper attention was paid to the guests at 
Thirby Cross — a feminine kind of butler, whose grave 
and even ghastly face was not a pleasant addition to the 
tableau, Lady Burlinson considered. 

** We do not want all these people round us," said 
Clara Burlinson, petulantly " This is not a state visit, 
Mrs. Holmes." 
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" As you please, my lady. But Mr. Aynard's orders 



were " 



" To pay me every attention — thank Mr. Aynard, 
But there are some attentions which, at certain periods, 
are out of place. I wish, if it be possible, to feel that 
this place is home. Please send everybody away but 
— but that one," pointing to a pretty-faced, shy girl, 
at the back of Anne Judge's chair. 

" Very well, my lady. She and I will " 

"I think that we can dispense with your services, 
Mrs. Holmes. The girl can ring if we require them." 

f ' I have no objection — I should like very much to 
wait myself upon y^u," said Mrs. Holmes. " This girl 
is not used to waiting at table, my lady, and when the 
servants come in with the other dishes " 

" Mrs. Holmes," said Lady Burlinson, decisively, " I 
shall only require this maid." 

" Very well," said Mrs. Holmes again. Then she 
went away trembling with suppressed excitement ; and, 
when she had shut herself in the ante-room beyond, 
she sat down to recover her composure, and was found 
there by the servants afterwards breathing very hard, 
as though she had been running. 

Yes, Lady Burlinson was a woman of strong likes 
and dislikes. The face of the maid-servant left as sole 
attendant, and nervous with the responsibility that had 
suddenly devolved upon her, had pleased the future 
mistress of Thirby Cross, and that mistress had a fair 
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amount of taste aiid sound judgment in her selection. 
She knew the good and true by instinct, she had told 
her brother George once, and George had thought 
complacently that that was the reason why she had 
always been so deeply attached to him. 

" What is your name ?" said Lady Burlinson to the 
girl, when dinner had commenced. 

^ Sarah Griffin." 

'' Have you been long here ?" 

" A long time on the estate, for I was born, my lady, 
at the lodge," was the explanation offered. 

" How long in service here ?" 

" Three years." 

" Do you like Mrs. Holmes ?" 

Anne looked up surprised at this leading question, 
which appeared to confuse the servant to a great extent. 

" Like her, my lady — yes, I think I do," she added, 
after a pause wherewith to consider the state of her 
feelings as regarded the housekeeper at Thirby Cross. 

" She is kind to you, then ?" 

" Ye — es, my lady ; when we meet, she is not un- 
kind. I do not see Mrs. Holmes very often." 

'* I should have fancied that Mrs. Holmes was a very 
busy woman in your midst." 

" Oh, my lady, we are never busy here. Mrs. Holmes 
keeps to her own room a great deal." 

*' Is she a cheerfiil woman ?" 

« Well— no, my lady.". 
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^^ A talkative one, and one anxious to take the lead, 
of course ?" 

"She never interferes with the servants, unless 
something very important — like your coming here to- 
day, my lady — happens. And she is not fond of talk- 
ing, I am sure, but always very, very quiet in her ways." 

"Why does she harass me so, then?' said Lady 
Burlinson, thoughtfully. Then she addressed Anne 
Judge, and the conversation changed. 

The dinner was not over for an hour, although 
neither Lady Burlinson nor Anne partook of half the 
courses that the thoughtfiilness of the housekeeper or 
the orders of Mr. Aynard had provided. Anne was 
embarrassed and taciturn during the meal ; the change 
had been too quick and too great for her to feel entirely 
at her ease. She could remember the time when there 
was a well-spread board and more than one servant at 
her father's house ; a little more than five years ago 
that was, when she was twelve years of age, and 
her father told her one day that ruin had overtaken 
them. And yet, lying so far back, all traces of comfort 
and even of respectable indigence, that forty years did 
not appear too long between that time and this. She 
might have lived at the Backwater with her aunt all 
her life, judging by her feelings at the contrast between 
yesterday and the existence that seemed mapped before 
her now. If it was all a dream, and she was to wake 
up presently in the bedroom of the wooden hut, she 
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should not be surprised. She thought of the home 
that she had quitted, of Aunt Judge and her father, 
long after the servants had done brining in the 
courses and she was left alone with Lady Burlinson — 
a woman who had become as thoughtful as herself, and 
who was looking back herself four years perhaps. 

Anne was aroused by Lady Burlinson's exclamation 
of surprise. 

" Look at tliat clock — close on nine, Anne, and we two 
dreaming here. Let us find out the drawing-room for 
ourselves again." 

It was soon found, and looked more bright with the 
wax-lights burning from the chandelier in the centre, 
and from the great gilt sconces on the waU. 

"Did they te^ch you the piano, Anne, before the 
troubles came?" asked Lady Burlinson, standing by 
one of Broadwood's grands as she spoke, and which 
was the only modem article in the room. 

" Yes ; but I was a child of twelve then ; I have 
forgotten my notes, I dare say." 

"We must find a teacher for you. I wonder, now, if 
Mr. Delancy is too proud to give lessons ?" 

" Oh, I should not like Mr. Delancy to teach me," 
cried Anne. 

" Why not ?" 

" I don't know ; I could not learn from a fidend," 
she added, as Lady Burlinson ceased striking some low 
chords. 
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" Do you call Mr. Delancy a friend of yours?" asked 
the mistress. 

^^ Ah, it is strange that I should think so, Lady Bur- 
linson," replied Anne Judge, with a courage that added 
another degree of astonishment to her hearer, '^ but I 
have fallen into the way of looking upon him as a friend, 
for he has been very kind and good to me, knowing 
how poor I was too." 

^^IThat is the time to show kindness. Has he 
^ven you or your aunt mo!)ey ?" 

" Oh, no I'* cried Anne Judge ; " we could not take 
that, even if he had offered it But there is a some- 
thing in his way that I like very much. It's so straight- 
forward, he — he says what he means ; you can tell that 
by his face." 

"Why, Anne, you are quite enthusiastic. Come, 
come, you must not get a man like him into your 
thoughts before you are seventeen years of age." 

Anne Judge smiled at this, and shook her head. 

" No, that is not likely. I think of Mr. Delancy 
as a good, brave man, that's all. I'm sure he is brave, 
madam, and not afraid of any one in the world, or 
what is before him. Not a man with whom I should 
ever fall in love — even if I had the right to do so 
wicked a thing with father waiting for me presently — 
but the man whom I could always trust — from whom I 
should not be very much afraid to ask a favour." 

" Did it surprise you very much when I came round 
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that Sunday afternoon to the Backwater, and begged 

you to write a letter for me, telling him to stay away 

from Markham's ?" 

" Yes, that was a surprise." 

ft 
" And a great mystery to you T 

" Well, no," said Anne. " I guessed it alL" 

"All what?" 

" That you and he — pardon me for saying this — ^had 
been engaged once, and had quarrelled and separated." 

"You are quick in leaping at conclusions, Anne; 
but I like you for speaking out. Yes, we were engaged 



once." 



" How grange it all seems !" 

^'How strange what seems?" she asked, almost 
sharply. 

" That you and he should have quarrelled — ^you two 
who seem suited for each other so admirably, and who 
have both been very kind to me." 

" He so generous, and I so gentfe," said Lady Bur- 
linson, sharply, " is that it ?" 

" Well, yes." 

" I will tell you my little love story some day, when 
you are old enough to understand it, child," she said, 
with a sigh. 

" And, like Mr. Delancy, you think me a child, then T 

" You appear to know a great deal about this Mr. 
Delancy, Anne. How is this ?" 

Anne related the particulars of the kindness that the 
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organist had shown to her father and herself, the little 
attention that had been proffered them at church, and 
the details of the ride to Wolchester and back. 

'^ Yes, he is a thoughtful man," said Lady Burlinson, 
very thoughtfully herself, when Anne had concluded 
her narration. " He is one of the few in the world with 
some consideration for others as well as for himself. 
But shall we say, for ever after this, the less talk of him 
the better?" 

" If you think so — certainly." 

'^ I think so, although I have long since outlived a 
romantic girl's feeling respecting him, and have been 
married and widowed since he and I were lovers. 
Here, Anne," lightly touching her bosom as she spoke, 
" is an example before you, not to trust too much to 
the girl's first impulse, not to love in haste and repent 
at leisure afterwards. A woman does not know her 
own mind till she is one or two and twenty." 

" I believe I should know mine," said Anne. 

" Then you are one of the strong-minded order of 
our sex. I have fancied more than once that you were 
a firm girl. When you love " 

"Oh, Lady Burlinson, I shall never love any one 
whilst dear old father lives, lest I should break his 
heart with disappointment. I don't want to fall in 
love — I won't," she cried, with an emphasis that made 
Lady Burlinson smile this time. 

" I shall be curious to see how long your firmness 
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lasts,** she said ; ^^ for when the love comes, the wann 
sunshine comes with it to melt the ice of all formal 
resolutions. Live for your father, if you can.** 

^' Ah, you think that I cannot He thought so too 
at first, but he altered his opinion." 

"WhoisA^?" 

** Mr. Delancy." 

" We will not talk of Mr. Delancy again to-night," 
she said, irritably. " Oh, dear, why did you not knock, 
Mrs. Holmes, and not creep in like this ? I am not 
yet used to the place, or you." 

Mrs. Holmes was in the room, and standing by the 
drawing-room table. 

" I knocked twice, my lady. Will you have the tea 
brought in ?" 

" Yes," was the laconic answer. 

" Thank you." 

Mrs. Holmes withdrew once more, and shortly after- 
wards a tea equipage — with. Heaven knows, how many 
ounces of solid silver in it — was borne into the room. 
After a cup of tea, which Anne Judge made at Lady 
Burlinson's request, the two young women turned over 
the leaves of several books upon the table in search of 
a mild amusement from old annuals and forget-me-nots. 
Then Lady Burlinson went to the piano and dashed 
into a waltz, which filled the room with a sweet har- 
mony, and brought the servants — though the visitors 
knew it not — to the outer door to listen. 
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" What a pretty waltz," said Anne. 

" It 18 the composition of a friend of mine," said 
Lady Burlinson. ** I have only heard it once, but it 
has lingered in my memory. I have a bad habit of 
playing by ear at times." 

She continued to play this waltz in a variety of keys, 
and Anne sat and listened for awhile, until the constant 
repetition of the theme became monotonous, and she 
drifted away to the old home-thoughts from which she 
had been before aroused that night, but not with the 
suddenness of this occasion — not with a crash of dis- 
cord, and a fair woman weeping .over the keys of a 
piano. 

"My dear lady," cried Anne, "what is the mat- 
ter?" 

"Notliing — nothing, Anne," said Lady Burlinson, 
wiping hfer eyes hurriedly ; " a foolish sentiment, which 
has gone for ever ; a fit of the horrors engendered by 
this prison-house. Shall we go to our rooms ?" 

" If you please," said Anne ; " it is getting late." 

The bell was rung, the maids were ordered, and Mrs. 
Holmes appeared not, which was a satisfaction at least 
to Lady Burlinson. On the landing-place Lady Burlin- 
son bade Anne good-night, and kissed her more like a 
sister than a mistress, and then Anne, in her own room, 
thought herself free at last, and the duties of the first 
day's service at an end. 

She sat down to think of all that had passed, and to 
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wonder if she should like this new post, the new 
grandeur by which she was surrounded, or whether the 
capricious nature of Lady Burlinson would suit with her 
own when they were better acquainted with each other. 
She should save money, at all events, for the terms had 
been liberally arranged if quickly settled between them, 
and she believed that she should love the lady, for all 
her variable moods. "Weak, but very aflFectionate," 
thought Anne ; ^' a woman whom it will not be difficult 
to love." 

Yes, a weak woman, and one easily unnerved ; for 
she came into Anne's room half an hour afterwards, 
pale, and shivering somewhat 

" Oh, you have not locked up yet. Then it was 
you." 

" It was I ?' said Anne, interrogatively. 

"That tried my door just now to see if it were 
locked. You were outside in the passage ; I caught a 
glimpse of that muslin skirt when I looked round the 
door." 

"I have not moved for an hour." 

" I shall not go back to my room to-night, then," she 
said. " I don't feel safe at Thirby Cross. There is a 
something that I don't understand about the place. I 
wonder if it's haunted ?" 
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CHAPTER IIL 

AS MAD AS HER MASTER. 

Lady Burlinson slept soundly in Anne Judge's room, 
and there came nothing to disturb either mistress or 
companion. A lady possessed of a few fancies (thought 
the latter of the former), and one who bad fancied that 
there were watchers in the corridors on the first night 
at TTiirby Cross. A lady whose spirits revived with the 
bright morning which shone into their room, and who 
made the best of everything, and appeared to become 
reconciled to everything whilst the daylight lasted. 

It was not till the third or fourth day, however, that 
Lady Burlinson became quite herself and at home at 
Thirby Cross, although she intruded not upon Anne's 
sleeping-room again. The house was very dull for two 
young women, but there was a great deal of driving 
away from the place now that the fine weather had set 
in — driving away in a little four-wheeled pony-chaise, 
in which Lady Burlinson thought she might trust her- 
self and her companion — and when they returned to a 
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late dinner there was not a great deal of time for those 
serious thoughts in which the mistress had indulged on 
the first day of her arrival. 

But Lady Burlinson did not love Thirby Cross the 
better for a longer acquaintance with it, as Anne saw 
very quickly ; there was a feverish impatience to be be- 
yond its shelter, on the highroad in the chaise, on foot 
in the park, where the deer scampered away at their 
presence, in the village making purchases, anywhere 
and everywhere save in the great gloomy mansion that 
its proprietor had placed at their disposal. Letters 
from London came very frequently to her — a few from 
her brother ; one every day, with lover-like punctuality, 
from Hugh Aynard, and she read them very atten- 
tively at breakfast, sighing a little over the last, Anne 
thought, as though she missed the writer, which was a 
good sign. 

She said no more about a change of residence and 
seeking distraction in London ; it was probable that she 
had hinted at that idea to her brother or her affianced 
husband, and that the reply had dissuaded her from her 
previous intention; at all events, time went on, and 
August came upon them, and Anne Judge and her 
mistress were still at Thirby Cross. 

Variable in her moods as Lady Burlinson showed 
herself in the fortnight that passed without a break 
upon the monotony of an every-day life, capricious in 
many things, and full of changes of intention as to the 
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disposal of her time, she was true to her one dislike ot 
Mrs. Holmes, and not too anxious to disguise that anti- 
pathy even to the meek housekeeper herself. 

And yet Mrs. Holmes did her best to please — never 
was a woman more anxious to obey orders and secure 
the favour of the mistress; she was even nervously 
anxious, and it was this forced servility at which Lady 
Burlinson recoiled. Mrs. Holmes was not a woman of 
tact, or quick to perceive where her proflFered services 
were repugna itto t e new-comer ; she blundered some- 
what in her attentions, and made no progress in her 
mistress's esteem. Probably she saw this, and this 
rendered her more nervous — more watchful of every 
look and gesture of her whose favour she solicited ; a 
surveillance which contracted the white brow of the 
beautiful woman, who was a quick observer, and re- 
sented it. 

Still, Mrs. Holmes had her consolation — if she lost 
ground in Lady Burlinson's good graces, she gained 
upon the regard of the companion. She was less servile 
and more self-possessed with Anne Judge, and this pro- 
gress was natural enough : she and Anne were on more 
of an equality, and there were many, if little, efforts to 
please the companion, which were more spontaneous 
than studied. Anne began to like the housekeeper, to 
set her down for a good and warm-hearted woman, if 
difficult to understand ; a woman neither liked nor dis- 
Kked in the house in which she ruled ; a woman who, 

VOL. II. E 
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she soon found, had kept very much within herself be- 
fore the coming of visitors to Thirby Cross, and, though 
excitable at times, was seldom angry without fair cause. 
The servants knew little of Mrs. Holmes, save that 
she was housekeeper there, and had occupied that post 
for eight long years. Old Griffin at the lodge could 
remember her coming there eight years ago, a mourn- 
ful looking woman in widow's weeds, a woman of few 
words, with a habit of locking herself in her room for 
hours together at all times and seasons — particularly 
when she was wanted on business of the house, and 
there was a five minutes' trot to the east wing to find 
her. 

She was undoubtedly kind to Anne Judge; she 
threw herself in Anne's way, and put herself out of 
her own at every opportunity to oflFer the slight 
services which lay in her power. Anne was sorry that 
Lady Biu'linson looked upon Mrs. Holmes from another 
point of view — as a disagreeable, solemn, and officious 
domestic, whose extreme deference to her only sug- 
gested a hypocritical attention. She had more than 
one argument with Lady Burlinson on the merits and 
demerits of the housekeeper, failing to convince the 
lady that there were any traits of character deserving 
commendation. 

** She has known great trouble," urged Anne ; " and 
cannot look more happy than she feels." 

^^ I don't find fault with her looks, I dislike her alto- 
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gether," was the answer. "She is not the woman 
whom I feel that I can trust, and with that impression 
upon me, I shall not be satisfied till Mr. Aynard has 
found another place for her. I have written to him 
about her already." 
*^ Oh, madam." 

" I would not do the woman any harm, but I cannot 
have her miserable face gleaming upon me at all hours 
of the day. I have written to Mr. Aynard about her. 
If another good post be found for her in London, 
she has nothing to complain about, and I much to re- 
joice at. I like young faces," letting her two hands 
fell on Anne Judge's shoulder ; " and I like bright 
faces round me, for I was bom for brightness, though 
I have missed it somehow. You shall see presently how 
I will change all this. I have set myself a great task, 
but I shall not flinch. There is the future to live for, 
and to draw my happiness from, whilst the faith to 
believe in that happiness becomes stronger every hour. 
Anne, I am going to drive our pony to Ilpham to-day." 

*• To— to the Backwater ?" 

" Yes." 

" Oh, my lady, how kind of you to think of me." 

" I am thinking of your aunt, my dear," said Lady 
Burlinson, " who called me a robber the last time that 
I saw her. And I was a robber, and took away the 
only fece that gladdened the cottage and a poor 
woman's heart. Well, she must see you very fre- 
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quently, Anne, and she must not die out of your 
remembrance." 

" As if she could do that." 

" Or think that you have forgotten her. We will go 
at once." 

They started for Ilpham shortly afterwards, reaching 
the Backwater before twelve o'clock, the chaise heaped 
up with presents of fruit and flowers from Thirby Cross 
— presents which Anne feared would not be very warmly 
received by Mary Judge. But the presents were not 
destined to reach the aunt's industrious hands. The 
house by the Backwater was empty, and a small bill in 
the window announced that it was to let, and that any 
aspiring occupant was to apply to Mr. Gravat in the 
High Street. 

" Gone away," cried Anne Judge, in her astonish- 
ment — " gone away from here, and not to have written 
me a line." 

They drove round to Mr. Gravat, who acted as 
agent for the Backwater property in general, received 
the rents as punctually as he could, and was troubled 
to death by weekly collections, and found that Mr. 
Gravat had jolted himself in his carrier's cart to Thirby 
Cross, and that Mrs. Gravat was there to afford every 
information — ^which information consisted in the fact, 
that Miss Judge had left in the middle of the night, 
after transacting a sale of her furniture to a dealer in 
old wood in the town, and had carried herself and her 
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pillow-lace somewhere else, leaving her week's rent, up 
to Saturday, but not the address of her new home. 

Anne was driven thoughtfully to Thirby Cross, and 
not all the efforts of Lady Burlinson could arouse her 
from her reverie. 

" Shall we go to Wolchester in the carriage ?" said 
Lady Burlinson, at last, " if this step perplexes you — 
if you cannot wait till your aunt or your father writes 
an explanation ?" 

"Father wished that I should not go to Wolches- 
ter any more in search of him. He made me promise 
that." 

" Then I would write to him." 
" Yes, I will write to him this evening." 
The opportunity did not present itself till late in the 
evening, when she was alone in her own room, had 
bidden Lady Burlinson good-night, and all was barred 
and bolted at Thirby Cross till morning. This was 
the time of which Lady Burlinson was most afraid, 
although her fears had lessened lately, and of which 
Anne's stronger mind approved, for here was time to 
think before putting out the light — for one of those 
" long thinks " in which heroines of all degrees of life 
are prone to indulge. But she had set herself the 
task of a letter to her father that night, and she was 
soon deep in the composition of that epistle, and full 
of entreaty for her father to let her know as soon as 
possible what had become of Aunt Judge. 
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She had not completed her task by twelve o'clock ; 
the gaunt clock on the stairs was striking when she 
stopped to listen and to count the hours. 

'* Ah, you must not daunt me/' she said, apostro- 
phizing time almost unconsciously. "For there is 
much for me to do, and a great deal to tell the dear 
old friend in Primrose Street." 

Then she turned to her paper again, and the slight, 
girlish figure and the earnest face were a fine study in 
the light of the reading-lamp under which she bent 
before the desk in a recess of the room by the window. 
She had written another page, when a sudden click of 
the lock of her room sent a chill to her heart, and re- 
minded her of I<ady Burlinson's fancies on the night 
they first slept at Thirby Cross. 

She looked over her shoulder at the door, and said, 
" Who's there ?" thinking after awhile, when no 
answer had been returned, and when her heart had 
done thumping unnecessarily loud, that it must hava 
been a fancy of her own for once, and inclined, afker a 
longer time for consideration had elapsed, to smile at 
her new nervousness. She remembered to have locked 
her door on this occasion, and it was probable that the 
bolt had slipped in some way — ^if she bad not been 
deceived altogether in her ideas of sound whilst com-' 
posing her epistle. She was thoroughly convinced of 
this when the lock clicked again — and a horrible sound 
it was at that time of the night, or early morning, 
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when her nerves were aroused and rendered acute by 
something strange without there on the landing-place. 
She would try and think that this was a delusion eren 
yet ; and then her eyes were directed to the handle of 
the door — a large, old-&shioned brass handle, with a 
rose embossed thereon, and wluch handle was slowly 
revolving as she gazed at it Yes, a girl of considerable 
courage for her years was Anne Judge. Backwater 
life had probably given her presence of mind to meet 
emergencies. She was alarmed but not dismayed, and 
she went across to the bell-rope and then called out 
again. 

" Who's there ? If there's no answer I shall alarm 
the house." 

" Hush !" hissed a voice without " Don't do that — 
don't make a noise." 

** Who are you ?' 

" Your friend — Mrs. Holmes. Pray let me in." 

Anne hesitated for an instant ; then, having recog- 
nized the voice, she unlocked the door, prepared to 
remonstrate warmly with the housekeeper on this last 
piece of eccentric behaviour. But she recoiled again, 
and went back to her place by the bell-rope as her 
safest position on this occasion, when the door opened, 
and a woman staggered in with a dressing-gown 
huddled round her, and a shawl pulled over her head 
and shoulders, through which peered a face of ghastly 
pallor, wherein two great dark eyes were gleaming. 
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** What is the matter ? Don't come near me yet, or 
I must ring the bell." 

" You are afraid," she cried. " You can't trust 
in me. You are turning against me like that other 
woman." 

** Sit down quietly in that chair, and tell me what is 
the matter, Mrs. Holmes." 

" Ye-yes, I will." 

But she went back to the door and locked it first, 
before she dropped into the chair which Anne had 
pointed at, and tore the shawl from her head and 
shoulders, leaving a mass of long grey hair trailing 
about her face like a mad woman, till she pushed it 
back with both her hands. 

" I have come to you to take my part," she said, at 
last. " 1 heard what Lady Burlinson said this morning 
about sending me away. I know that she wrote to Mr. 
Aynard yesterday, — that she hates me. I, who have 
done all that I could to please her too — and, after all, 
to fail so miserably as this. I have been brooding 
upon it, until I could stay no longer in my room — 
until I got up and dressed, and came on here to see 
you. Why did you lock your door ?" 

" I lock it every night." 

" No, you forget it very often. When you have 
forgotten it, I come in here in the middle of the night 
and look at you in your sleep, wishing that I had a 
daughter like you to bless my miserable life. Last 
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night I stood there for an hour, and you slept so 
calmly, and whispered in your sleep your father's name 
— ^you, who are always thinking of your father !" 

"You would have frightened me to death had I 
awakened, and found you standing by my bed," said 
Anne, with a strong shudder. 

" I could not help it, I was obliged to come." 

" I do not understand," said Anne. 

"Well, I will tell you," she said, speaking very 
rapidly. " There is no use in guessing at the riddle — 
it is beyond you, and yet it is easily explained. 1 had 
a daughter, and she died, and I have longed since 
then for her, or for any one who seemed to grow up 
like her." 

" You told me once " 

" That I never had had children. Yes, but it was a 
lie, because I could riot bear to be questioned about 
the girl. Well, 1 have got over that, for I feel — is 
it not strange ? — almost like a mother to you. And 
you have lost a mother, and I a child, and there is a 
strange sympathy between us — I am sure that there 
is, and now that hateful woman beyond would part us." 

" Don't speak of my mother ; I have been taught to 
forget her. Tell me what you want here ?" 

" To forget your mother — your own mother? Ah, 
that was cruel, whatever the mother had done." 

" They were obliged to tell me not to fret for her, 
madam • that she was not worth fretting for. Why do 
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you wring all this from me by your strange behaviour? 
Is there — is there a reason ? Can you know my mother ? 
Are you — ^ ?" 

"No, no," shrieked Mrs. Holmes, with her hands 
before her and her face averted, " don't think that — 
don't think that I am anything but what I seem, for I 
am not — I'll swear it, if you like. I am a widow with 
a husband and child in the grave, and a heart left 
that yearns for some affection before I follow them. I 
have been respectably brought up, and have led always 
a respectable life. Would to Heaven that you were my 
child, Anne Judge, for then you would not have cause 
to blush for me — ^1 suppose she went wrong, poor thing 
and that is the story — and I should have you to love 
and care for. You are suspicious, but you are much 
too quick in your surmises, girl. Give me some water : 
I feel as if 1 were going to dia"' 

Anne, suspicious still, for all Mrs. Holmes' assertion, 
procured the water, which the woman drank greedily, 
and then pushed back the hair from her weird face again. 

" Your mother, indeed," with a short hysterical laugh, 
^' that would be like a romance, and this is real life. To 
compare me to a woman who ran away from her husband, 
— I don't think that that is fair." 

" 1 did not say that," said Anne. 

" You implied it by your silence when I guessed the 
story. You said that she was not worth fretting for 
before that too — ^you know you did." 
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Yes^ I said tha4;. And she was not ; every day I 
feel more convinced of that, knowing what my father 
is, and what she must have been." 

** Oh, all that was bad, no doubt. Why do you keep 
talking about her, when I wish to tell you of my own 
trouble ?" 

" Gq on, please." 

**I cannot be with you for a few minutes in the 
morning without interruption. Why did you not have 
that room in the east wing, away from her and near 
me ?" she said, with an angry stamp of her foot upon 
the floor ; " well, I have come to-night in self-defenca 
Lady Burlinson wishes to get rid of me. She said 
so in that letter to Mr. Aynard which she sent off 
to-day." 

^ Have you read that letter ?" 

*' N — ^no, but I feel sure what is in it Why, she 
told you herself this morning that she had written to 
town about ma" 

" You were listening, then ?" 

" Yes, I was listening," she confessed, " and now this 
new trouble has nearly driven me mad." 

" Have you been drinking at all ?* 

** Who— I drink ? No, that is not likely." 

Anne Judge thought that it might be possible, for all 
Mrs. Holmes' protestation, and yet her judgment might 
be seriously at fault in this case. 

*' And you wish to stop, and for my sake ?" 
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" I don't think I said that," she said, passing her 
hand over her forehead ? " It would be foolish, know- 
ing so little of you as I do, and yet loving you for 
your youth and kindness — that 1 own. But I like this 
place. Now, I feel that I am in peril here, and it would 
seem like a disgrace to be removed after eight years of 
service — to be removed for a woman's whim too. Pray 
intercede for me — speak up for me, for I can see that 
Lady Burlinson loves you like a sister, and whilst that 
loving mood lasts you are sure of anything you wish. 
But you do not wish to send the housekeeper away ? 
— pray, say that." 

" No, I do not wish it, if you are happy here." 

" I am — very, very happy," she said, " and you will 
speak a word for me. Tell Lady Burlinson that I am 
fretting about this — that 1 came here, if you like, half 
mad with grief — as mad as they say the master is — so 
mad that you fancied at first sight that I might have 
taken to drinking in my despair, until I reasoned with 
you upon my perilous position here." 

'* Would it not be better to wait until Lady Burlinson 
speaks of her intentions again? All this may pass 
away without result." 

" I am afraid to wait. Tell her that I heard her 
speak of me this morning." 

'* You will not frankly tell her yourself?" 

*' Oh, she will not listen to me," said Mrs. Holmes, 
petulantly. 
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" Very well. I will undertake the task, at your 
request." 

** God bless you, Anne." 

" And believing there is no further motive in the 
background." 

" No further motive." 

" Then you will go now, and leave me to finish my 
letter." 

" To whom are you writing ?" 

« To my father." 

" You never seem to forget him, and yet he might 
have gone wrong too, for what you know. He might, 
by his hard manner, his unjustifiable pride and stern- 
ness, have driven his wife away ; — who can tell ?" 

" Perhaps you can," said Anne, advancing nearer to 
her. ** You take the woman's part so strangely, that 
the doubt will not go away from me, try all I can to 
think that this is wholly unnatural and unlikely. Mrs. 
Holmes, look me in the face." 

"Well— there." 

"You are not my mother, you do not know anything 
of my mother, or of her past and present life ? Say 
that before I trust you." 

"I — I am not your mother. I have never known 
anything of her in her wretched life, past and present," 
she answered slowly. 

" I will believe you. I am very glad to think that 
you are not allied to me, that the mother does not come 
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back to remind me of all the misery and shame she 
brought to an honest home. I am thankful that we are 
all spared from meeting her — that she has the good 
sense, the delicacy, to know that she belongs not to us 
ever again." 

" Yes — ^yes, that is right, I suppose. It's in the Bible 
somewhere, and you have read it word for word. Good- 
night, Miss Judge ; forgive me for troubling you like 
this. It shall not occur any more." 

She drew her shawl over her head, went hastily 
and with trembling steps from the room, and crept 
down the servants' staircase towards the great hall. 
It was the longer way ; but it took her more quickly 
out of sight of this girl, and she was anxious to he gone 
now, and to escape those clear, searching eyes. In the 
great hall she fell, treading carelessly upon her trailing 
gown, and lay there for awhile moaning to herself. 
Then she staggered to her feet again, and went totter- 
ing up the broad staircase, dragging herself upwards 
by the handrail and moaning still, a madder looking 
figure than had ever wandered in that house, despite 
the hereditary weakness of those to whom the place 
had appertained for centuries. It was well for Lady 
Burlinson that she slept soundly, and for the servants 
that they looked not from their rooms, or over balusters 
that night, and saw the woman creeping amidst the 
shadows like a spirit doomed to wander there whilst 
honest folk were sleeping. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SETTLED DOWN. 

Edmund Delanot, as the reader is aware, had con- 
gratulated himself upon the chance of settling down 
after his first week at Ilpham-on-the-Qifi". The 
people who had arisen around him, to confuse him 
with their presence and bewilder him by their eccen- 
tricities, were all to vanish away at the week's end, 
and leave him with nothing on his mind but a vague 
interest as to their future doings, which would grow 
less and less with time, he thought, until they faded 
away for good. 

Yes, for good. The Judges were nothing to him. 
He had been thrown amongst an odd pack of people of 
that name, and been amazed by the self-immolation of 
one of the family ; but the Judges were not his busi- 
ness, and he could not help them in any way, even if 
they had been disposed to accept his help. Doctor Day 
was not the man for a friend, and the more he re- 
flected on the man, the less he liked him now ; his 
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sister Clara had almost aroused a sentiment in him 
again, but it was a sentiment which could have never 
grown to the old passion, and was scarcely up to the 
level of his pity ; and as for Hugh Aynard, why, he 
was a man of many fancies, and would as easily forget 
him as he would forget Hugh Aynard, when the trial 
was off his mind. 

Delancy had plenty of time to think these people 
down, and to reason concerning them in the fashion 
above recorded. But it was a singular fact that he 
became no more settled in his mind, and that thoughts 
of his first week at Ilpham would continually cross 
him, interfere with his musical studies, and accom- 
pany him in his rambles. 

It has been already intimated that he was of a rest- 
less disposition ; he had confessed as much to George 
Day when they met again at Ilpham. He was fond of 
excitement and adventure in his heart, and the moment 
he became used to a place he was anxious to be quit 
of it This had been the certain result of a twofold 
loss — the loss of love and fortune at a blow— and the 
habit was not easy to shake off. He had congratulated 
himself on peace and quietness at Ilpham, and the 
peace and quietness having come to him, he began to 
wonder what old Judge was doing at Wolchester — 
whether his daughter Anne was happy with Clara Bur- 
linson, and how Doctor Day and Hugh Aynard were 
getting on in London together. He walked round to 
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the Backwater, and found that Mary Judge had left 
the hut, just as he had made up his mind to con- 
front that lady, and to obtain a fragment of the latest 
news from her, and after that he and Mrs. Simmonds 
appeared to have Ilpham-on-the-Cliff to themselves. 
Still, he congratulated himself on the perfect calm of 
his existence, and tried hard to believe that he was 
thoroughly enjoying himself, with nothing on his mind 
to worry him except Mr. Weston, of St. Bride's. 

Three weeks after he was left to himself at Ilpham, 
he began to think that he should give up his organist's 
post, and fight hard for a snug berth abroad some- 
where. Then he had an idea that if his last com- 
position took in the musical world, he would spend the 
money in a walking tour through North Wales, and 
do the mountain business and catch cold trying to see 
impossible sunrises at unnatural hours in uncomfortable 
positions ; and then there crossed him a longing to get 
to America to try the new world, and begin a new life 
there with his mother. 

Yes, Ned Delancy was an unsettled man — he had 
never recovered the great shock ; he was a man who 
seemed waiting for something to steady him, for a 
counterpoise in the shape of a great ambition, a great 
afiection — even a great trial, a something that should 
give play to a heart which abhorred a vacuum as much 
as nature did. But he congratulated himself on the 
ev,en tenor of his way, and pooh-poohed the thoughts 
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which came uppermost, and which we have recorded. 
He was bound to St Bride's for three months, and 
though after that period he thought that he would as soon 
have been bound in St. Luke's, still, he was perfectly 
settled for the time being, he insisted, and Ilpham was 
a dear, quiet old place, that suited him exactly. 

Nearly every morning he came down to breakfast in 
a great hurry, and with his hair all manner of ways, 
after the fashion of genius under inspiration, and hoped 
that the coflfee was ready and the eggs boiled, for there 
was a long day's work before him at the piano which he 
had borrowed from the library, and but little time to 
spare. Then, after leaving the servant and Mrs. 
Simmonds to clear away, he would be found at the end 
of the jetty helping the little ones with their fishing, 
and giving general and valuable advice concerning 
ground-bait, making a host of friends amongst the 
children, but no way with hi§ symphony. 

It was for the tenth time that August that Ned 
Delancy came down in a great hurry, and with his hair 
awry, to express his astonishment that Mrs. Simmonds 
had not more consideration for his time — which was 
his money — than to keep the breakfast tray back so 
persistently. 

" This will end in my ruin, ma'am," he said to the 
old lady, who had hastened up from the kitchen to 
remind him that he had risen half an hour before his 
usual time, and that she was always punctual to the 
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minute. *' Here have I got the most surprising idea 
in my head, and am balked by a delay that is abso- 
lutely cruel." 

" I am very sorry, Mr. Delancy, and if you can only 
amuse yourself at the pianner for just a quarter of an 
hour " 

** Music before breakfast, madam 1" cried Ned. " It 
inflates the system ; you should have known that at 
your age." 

" I never heard tell on it before," said Mrs. Sim- 
monds, thoughtfully. 

'* Any letters ?" 

" No, sir." 

"Then I'll go for a quarter of an hour's walk. But, 
pray, consider that punctuality is one of the great virtues 
of this lower sphere, and that chances in life, oppor- 
tunities to gain celebrity, and win a name that shall 
stand foremost amongst the ranks of heroes, may all be 
lost by one quarter of an hour's delay. Have my boots 
been soled yet ?" 

" The man has not brought them back, sir." 

" Tell him what I have just said about punctuality, 
please," said Ned. " And that I am wearing out my 
best pair whilst he is forgetful of my interests, and un- 
mindful of his own. I cannot understand how I wear 
my boots out. I am always at home studying. In 
a quarter of an hour, Mrs. Simmonds, we meet at 
PhUippi." 
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"Meet who, sir?" 

But Edmund Delancy did not stop to explain, and 
before Mrs. Simmonds had recovered from that bewil- 
derment into which his erratic course of conyersation 
had thrown her, he was marching away along the clifis 
at a great pace. It was a morning for a brisk walk 
and a long one, for the air was keen, bracing, and 
pure, and the country lay steeped in sunshine. Ned 
Delancy enjoyed his walk, for he came not back to 
Prospect Terrace till close upon twelve that day, at 
which time he informed Mrs. Simmonds that he had 
had breakfast at a village inn long ago, and that the 
sooner she cleared away the breakfast things and gave 
a general air of tidiness to his apartment, the better for 
the work that he had upon his mind. 

" Now for real, downright business,'* he said, opening 
the piano at last ; "a long day's spell at harmony and 
pen and ink, and so forth. Upon my word, Edmund," 
— he always addressed himself gravely as Edmund 
when disposed to consider matters seriously — " you are 
not earning your salt in Ilpham." 

It was doubtful if he were earning his salt five 
minutes afterwards, for his fingers wandered over the 
keys in a dreamy, absent manner, eliciting sweet sounds 
enough, but which stood for nothing save the pre- 
occupied mind of the player. How long he would have 
dreamed on it is diflScult to determine, for his thoughts 
went very far distant, the grave expression on his face 
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deepened considerably, and he was not aware that his 
room-door had opened and that there had stolen in a 
lady of middle height with silver hair, one who was 
very like him in the face, for all the difference of years 
between them. It was not till two hands were pressed 
gently over his eyes from behind, and he found himself 
in darkness that the music ceased. 

" Who is it ?" asked the soft voice in his ears. 

" Why, it's the mother, to be sure !" cried Delancy 
at once ; and then mother and son were in each other's 
arms, and there were tears in their eyes, although Mrs. 
Delancy might have put her fingers into Ned's. 

" By George, this is a surprise !" he said, " for I had 
given up expecting you after you had declined my polite 
invitation, with kind regards and compliments." 

" Because of the expense, my dear," said Mrs. De- 
lancy, " and your wicked high spirit that would not 
have let me pay my share." 

" Well, you are repentant, and I forgive you," said 
Ned ; " find a room somewhere and take off your bonnet, 
and put on that lace cap, without which you are only 
half a mother, and this will be only half like home." 

" My dear boy, I am not going to stay a minute." 

" Not going to stay a minute 1" exclaimed her son ; 
" why, whatever do you mean ?" 

** Mr. Aynard, who is coming up-stairs, will explain 
the whole mystery to you.^' 

" Mr. Aynard, eh ?" 
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" Yes, and I hope you are glad to see him, Ned," 
said Hugh Aynard, as he entered and shook hands so 
long and fervently that Delancy thought he would never 
let go again. 

" Very glad to see you," replied Delancy — ^^ and to 
see you looking so well too." 

• " Ah ! that is a novelty, you may add," said Aynard, 
laughing. 

And indeed Hugh Aynard of Thirby Cross was 
looking remarkably well ; there was a tinge of colour 
upon his cheek, a brightness and steadiness in his eyes, 
that Delancy had not seen before. Law suits in London, 
and the law's delay had evidently agreed with him, or 
the prospect of meeting his betrothed had given him 
good spirits and good looks. 

** Well, now that you are all coming back one by one 
to disturb my natural state of rest," said Ned, " will it 
please you to explain ?" 

" It is not a long story, but here it is," said Aynard, 
speaking with great volubility ; " the case for the trial 
is postponed for a month,' and I have a little time to 
spare at last — not a great deal, for I must return soon — 
but time spent in fairy land to me, for I shall see Clara 
every day, Delancy." 

" Yes, I suppose so." 

" You do not know what selfishness lies in the motive 
of my bringing your mother here, and yet she will 
forgive me." 
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"She has forgiven ypu already, Mr. Aynard," an- 
swered Mrs. Delancy ; " she is, in fact, a very grateful 
woman for all your kind attentions." 

** And I please Clara too, and give her another friend. 
You must know, Ned," he said, with great seriousness, 
" that Clara has found Thirby Cross very dull, and the 
house too large and oppressive for her ; she has written 
more than once to tell me this. Once she expressed a 
wish to leave the place ; but I begged her to stay, to try 
and like it for its owner's sake, and to consider it as her 
future home, and hke it all the better for that thought. 
She stays there now because it is my wish ; but there 
is no society about her, and it preys upon her spirits. 
So, I have found another companion for her, one with 
whom she is already well acquainted — ^your mother." 

**Tes," said Delancy, "but — but Clara has not seen 
my mother for four years." 

" That will make the renewal of past friendship all 
the more delightful," said Aynard. " When Clara told 
me how dull it was at Thirby Cross, I thought, of your 
mother, whose address you ,had given me, and I wrote 
to Clara about Mrs. Delancy, and Clara wrote back 
about Mrs. Delancy, and after awhile, and a little per- 
suasion, it was all arranged; and then followed the 
surprise from which you have hardly recovered." 

** You go to Thirby Cross, then, mother ?" 

"If — if you have no objection, ray dear Ned. I 
always liked Clara, and there can be no possible harm 
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in renewing our acquaintance at her desire. She wrote 
me a very kind note yesterday." 

« Did she ?" said Delancy. " Well, it will be a 
great change for you at Thirby Cross, although I wish 
that it had been Ilpham and your humble servant" 

" My dear Edmund." 

" My dear fellow," cried Aynard, ** you are to come 
with us. It is all arranged." 

'' Oh, is it ?" said Ned, drily. 

" Now we arrive at my selfishness," cried Aynard. 
" Mrs. Delancy will take the place of hostess and chape- 
roue for the time — that is Clara's wish — and will give 
you and me, whilst we remain in the vicinity, an invita- 
tion to spend an hour or two each day at Thirby Cross. 
Not to bore them with our presence, or to remain too 
long, but to pay friendly visits, and be very happy 
there." 

" Yes ; but I do not see what you want with me," 
said Delancy. 

" Why, what can I do at Thirby Cross without you ?" 
said Mrs. Delancy. " What have I come all these miles 
for, dear?" 

" Well, I hardly know at present." 

" I will leave "you to talk it over with your mother," 
said Aynard, somewhat crestfallen at the first result of 
his scheme. "There — ^Ihere is nothing wrong in the 
idea, I hope? I fancied, Ned," he added, "that it 
would please you very much." 
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" Very likely it will," said the other, in reply. " I 
have not had time to think of it seriously yet All this 
is very kind of you, I see that 

" I am glad you see that," Aynard said, earnestly. 
" I do this also to'iprove my trust in you and Qara, or 
you two might fancy that I was ever haunted by sus- 
picions if I kept you apart Delancy, you must come, 
or I shall think that you regret the advantage which I 
have gained, and look sorrowfully at the love which I 
have fortunately secured." 

** I will talk it over with my mother^ Aynard," replied 
Ned, ^' only understand, please, that I regret nothing, 
and that I never look back." 

" Yes, — yes, I am sure of that," said Aynard ; " and 
be sure of this, Delancy, that where I trust, I trust 
implicitly." 

He went out of the room, and Delancy turned to his 
mother. 

** Is not this a great folly," he said-^" folly in you 
and me hunting up the old acquaintances ?" 

" My dear, dear boy, you are not thinking of Clara, 
now ? That is all over between yoa" 

" For ever, mother, and — for good." 

** So Mr. Aynard said. And he spoke so feelingly 
and well about you and her ; is so high-minded and 
generous in his ideas ; so well off ^" 

"Never mind that." 

" So anxious to consider you his friend, and to make 
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you his best fnend, that for very love of my boy I con- 
sented to go to Thirby Cross and see Clara again. I 
was doing him a favour, but I was tired of London, dear, 
and anxious to see you." 

" So be it, then. We are not invited to Thirby Cross 
to-day, I hope ?" 

^ Only on escort duty ; to-morrow you and Mr. Aynard 
may spend an evening with us," she said, lightly ; but 
her son could not see the joke yet, and replied but by 
a sickly smile. He was not quite satisfied with the 
general plan, although he oflFered no further opposition 
to it. He had been tired of monotony at Prospect 
Terrace, but the change was not pleasant to look for- 
ward to, he thought. Was he a man thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with everything, or did he perceive far ahead 
of him a strange complication that might ensue if he 
were not for ever on his guard ? 

They went away to Thirby Cross in a carriage that 
had been waiting for them below, and presently drove 
through Thirby village at a great pace, bringing a 
few faces to the windows to see Mr. Aynard as he 
rattled by, and nearly running over a parti-coloured 
dog that was sniffing about the roadway in front of the 
beer-shop — a dog of extraordinary colour, as though 
he had been dipped in rainbow tints, and then dried 
with dust and ashes. 

" Why, that's Harlequin," said Ned, looking round 
the chaise after him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NED IS INQUISITIVE. 

It was a far-fetched idea of Hugh Aynard's to gain 
admittance to his own house, although natural that he 
should repent of his resolution to keep away whilst 
Clara Burlinson remained there. He had been plan- 
ning a hundred schemes during the last three weeks to 
see her ; her own letters had spoken of the dull life 
at Thirby Cross, and he was anxious that she should 
not tire of it, and that there should be ever associated 
with her first visit the fairest of reminiscences. Finally, 
he thought of Mrs. Delancy, and though Doctor Day 

had endeavoured to dissuade him from that idea, he 

• 

had found that Clara was not averse to it, and hence 
the little plot which had perplexed and somewhat irri- 
tated Ned. But Hugh was desperately in love, and 
lovers have ever schemed to steal to the side of the 
mistress from Boccaccio's time downwards. Moreover, 
he had not forgotten his new friend, and was anxious to 
prove to him that all distrust was gone for ever. He 
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had hoped to please every one by escorting Mrs. De- 
lancy from London, but he was doubtful of the effect 
that he had created in the mind of the organist 

"You are sorry that I have done this," he said 
to Delancy, as they drove towards the house and left 
Mr. Griffin to complete his elaborate bow to the lodge 
gates. 

" No, I am not sorry," answered Delancy, " and I am 
very glad to see the mother's face again, but I cannot 
see the use of my coming to Thirby Cross." 

" You support me. If there's any ice to break, let 
it be broken at once, between you and Lady Bur- 
linson." 

" There is no ice to break." 

"So much the better. You will come to Thirby 
Cross when we are married. You must understand me 
thoroughly before that event occurs, Ned ; just as I 
understand you." 

" I hope that I understand you already." 

" Not quite. I have stepped back to the better self 
that belonged to me years ago. I am altogether a 
different man to the jealous wretch whom you met at 
Markham's Hotel. That was a lucky visit to the Roost, 
after all, for you gave me valuable advice, apd I fol- 
lowed it successfully." 

" Has Lady Burlinson told you of the advice that I 
gave her afterwards — to beware of you and your little 
eccentricities ?" 
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" Yes ; she wrote to me about that," said Aynard, 
laughing. ^^ Clara and I have no secrets from each 
other, and there is nothing in your advice save interest 
iik her and friendship towards me. You were not so 
certain that she loved me at that time, Ned." 

" No, I was not." 

" Then all being now clear before us, why do you 
hang back from Thirby Cross ? You, at least, are no 
believer in presentiments." 

" I am not But I hang back," said Ned. " I 
would take it ever as a favour if you would drop me 
here, and let me stroll leisurely to Ilpham." 

^^ My dear Edmund," said his mother, looking back 
affectionately towards him, " how tired you must be of 
me already." 

^^ Ah, when a woman reproaches, it is all up with the 
defence. I repine no longer at my fate ; I give in." 

He said it with that melo-dramatic lur which the 
reader has remarked that he had a habit of assuming 
at times, burlesquing, as it were, the real sentiment 
which was in him ; but he looked none the less serious 
when their faces were turned away from him. Of 
what was he afraid — he who liked excitement, and 
shrank not from danger in any form ? 

There was a warm welcome awaiting them at Thirby 
Cross. Lady BurUnson met them under the porch, 
where Mrs. Holmes had welcomed her, in the true old- 
foLshioned style, and Anne Judge lingered in the back- 
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ground, a few steps from Lady Burlinson. They were 
the faces of two pretty women, Ned Delancy thought, 
as he alighted, and waited his turn to be welcomed 
with the rest. 

His turn came at last, after Gara had flung her 
arms round his mother's neck, and kissed her very 
passionately, saying, "You remember what great 
friends we were once. How kind of you to come to 
me !" after putting both her hands in her lover's, and 
looking at him shyly, checking by her bashful manner 
his first movement, which indicated a more affectionate 
greeting, even before the witnesses assembled there. 
" And you, too, Mr. Delancy," she said, with a smile 
for him also — and Ned had scarcely expected it, as she 
extended her hand towards him, "although we said 
good-bye a few weeks since, as if we were never to 
meet again. I am very glad to see you, though the 
honour is directed to the mother rather than to me." 

She spoke as if she was Hugh Aynard's wife already, 
and the hostess in sober earnest, Delancy thought, and 
he was glad that she was so much at her ease, and so 
well disposed to assert her authority at Thirby Cross. 
After this, no more allusion to the past — no more 
romantic wanderings on moonlit balconies and lonely 
sea sands — no misunderstanding one another. 

"I must introduce you to a new but a very dear 
friend of mine, Mrs. Delancy," said Lady Burlinson, 
stepping aside to allow of Anne Judge's appearance in 
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the foreground. "This is my companion — my inse- 
parable companion — Miss Judge. I should have died 
of the horrors in this old house, Hjugh, if it had not been 
for her." 

" I thank Miss Judge very much, then, for helping 
to brighten Tiiirby Cross with her presence," said Hugh 
gallantly. 

Anne bowed, and ^blushed, and hung her head, not 
being used to grand company, despite her three 
weeks' apprenticeship to grandeur and Lady Burlinson, 
and then they all passed into the drawing-room to- 
gether, Ned Delancy by the side of the young girl, 
still struggling with her shyness. 

** You have not a welcome for the old friend, then, or 
you don't remember him ; which is it ?" he asked, in his 
light, and possibly at most times his natural vein. 

" I am very glad to see you, Mr. Delancy," she an- 
swered, "and my memory is not likely to let you slip." 

" You will not say that presently." 

"Why not?" 

" Why, presently you will be a woman — sweet seven- 
teen, Miss Anne.*' 

" Ah, I had forgotten what a child I was in your 
estimation," she added, after a pause. 

" And a good child, too — a father's child. 

" I hope so," she answered. 

"That's right; don't forget the old man in these 
grand sun-oundings." 
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" You need not remind rae of my father ; why do 
you remind me ?" 

" What business is it of mine, you mean ?" he an- 
swered. ** Well, I cannot get him out of my head. 
He's a great nuisance there, because I want his room 
for something else. But there he sticks just as I saw 
him last, in his — Uach suit, and quite the gentleman, 
and all the father, with a confidence in Anne Judge 
that nothing can shake." 

" I had a letter from him yesterday. He is well 
and strong, and looking forward to our next meeting. 
He is still in his situation, Mr. Delancy." 

" Yes, I suppose he is." 

" I wanted him to come and see me, even at my 
expense, but he will not come yet awhile ; and what is 
more strange, he begs me not to take him by surprise 
any more, or go to to Wolchester without his permis- 
sion first obtained." 

" There is nothing like being precise in these matters, 
and your father is a thorough business man, Miss 
Judge," he said. " But has not your father's friend, 
Mr. Smith, been here ? — or Harlequin ?" 

" What, the dyer's dog ? — no, to be sure 1" 

** If I did not see him in the village, I'm the dyer's 
dog myself." 

Anne looked surprised for a moment. 

" If Mr. Smith had come as far as this, he would 
have brought me a message from my father." 
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" Yes, I think he would. It can't be Harlequin after 
all. It must be the fashion to dye the dogs in these 
parts. Not a bad idea, but rather showy." 

Thus they passed into the drawing-room: Hugh 
Aynard and our hero clinging to their hats as a hint 
that it was not their intention to linger for any length 
of time with the ladies on this occasion. And they 
kept to that intention too, despite the persuasions of 
Mrs. Delancy and Lady Burlinson. Hugh Aynard 
wavered once or twice, and glanced at his friend to 
see if he were wavering also, but Ned Delancy was dis- 
agreeably firm, and said that he would prefer to return 
to Upham, and that, in fact, he intended to return. 

" My dear boy, you're as positive as ever," said Mrs. 
Delancy. 

" I am sorry to say that that is not a correct asser- 
tion, mother." 

" It is no use my attempting to persuade you when 
the mother fails, Mr. Delancy ?" said Clara. 
" No, it is not of much use, Lady Burlinson." 
Hugh Aynard sided with his friend at last, as Lady 
Burlinson turned away from him impatiently. 

"Ned is in the right He must not think that I 
have brought him here on false pretences, and to- 
morrow he has promised to dine with us." 

Or to drop in after dinner," said Delancy, rising. 
You must not tie me down too completely. I am a 
professional man who has his bread to earn." 
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"Ah, my dear Edmund, that is true/' said his 
mother. " But you must not study too hard and injure 
your health. He was hard at work over his piano 
when I stole in upon him— so deep in his compositions 
that my presence failed to rouse him. I cannot think 
that it is good for the constitution to study so intently 
as that." 

" I shall take it more easy presently," said Delancy, 
rising ; *' but business is business, Solomon says some- 
where, and no one gets on in the world without in- 
dustry. Aynard, I shall give you half an hour's grace.^ 

"I — ^I am coming with you, Ned," said Aynard, 
starting to his feet. " That would be unfair and un- 
friendly of me to remain behind." 

" Not at all," said Ned, " you are a privileged being 
— I am not. If I were engaged to Miss Judge, now I 
should not be in a hurry to get away for half an hour." 

Miss Judge blushed at this, even looked a little 
angrily towards him, as though the jest was not a 
pleasant one in her estimation. 

" But as it is only the mother — and the mother and 
I are never long together without quarrelling ^" 

" Oh, Edmund, how can you say so ?" 

"She possessing an abominable temper, and I an 
' abominabler,' why the sooner I withdraw the better 
for the peace of this establishment Aynard, sit down 
again for half an hour, please." 

" But, my dear fellow " 
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" The dear fellow aforesaid has business at Thirby 
Cross — important business, and in half an hour's time 
you will find him at the beer-shop." 

" The beer-shop !" ejaculated Aynard. 

" Outside it, perhaps, instead of inside, that is all." 

"You are really going, then?" said the mother, 
plaintively, for she was sorry to part with this only son 
after so brief an interview. 

** Yes, I am going, really. Good-afternoon." 

He kissed his mother, shook hands with the ladies, 
nodded to Hugh Aynard, reminded him that in half an 
hour they should meet again, and then took his depar- 
ture. 

" How terribly firm he is," said the mother, as the 
door closed on him. 

" Or terribly obstinate," said Lady Burlinson. 

"No, my dear Qara, not obstinate," cried Mrs. 
Delancy, quickly ; " but a little firm, which is not a bad 
trait of character. I do not know what I should have 
done without his firmness when all my property was 
carried away by the directors of the Unlimited Credit. 
He is the dearest fellow in the world." Which is the 
opinion of every mother with an only son to crow over, 
we believe. 

Meanwhile, the man who was terribly firm or terribly 
obstinate, and yet was the dearest fellow in the world, 
went about his business at Thirby Cross with vigour 
and ability. His busmess was ostensibly to find a parti- 
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coloured dog, for he inquired concerning it of three 
children and one man with a cart, and indulged once or 
twice in a dog-like whistle without producing any effect 
Ned Delancy was a man who abhorred mystery in any 
shape or form, who loved the daylight and things that 
flourished therein. When anything perplexed him he 
did his best to find it out ; and what the dyer's dog 
wanted at Thirby Cross had now got upon his mind 
and irritated him. It was not his business, and Anne 
Judge had not been very much astonished at his state- 
ment, distrusting generally the accuracy of it ; there- 
fore he would find out that dog for himself if it were 
possible, and whilst hunting about the village, lo! 
Harlequin — unmistakably Harlequin — came sniffing 
down the road again. 

In the pursuit of discovery savants are naturally 
cruel, recking not of the pain and suffering of those on 
whom they experimentalize. Ned Delancy was no ex- 
ception to the rule, for he collected all the small stones 
that he could find in the roadway, and pelted them by 
degrees at Harlequin. 

Little stones being of no avail, and serving only to 
stimulate Harlequin's curiosity and suggest a playful 
friend with an interest in fetching and carrying, Ned 
became more energetic, and picking up the largest 
missile that he could find, he discharged it with great 
accuracy at Harlequin's head. 

'' Now, your first impulse will be to run home and 
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tell your master about that," said Ned, reflectively ; and 
certainly. Harlequin, amazed at this unceremonious 
treatment, gave a loud yelp, and trotted at a smart 
pace away. Ned followed the dog, who turned into a 
small cottage garden, and sat down to feel his head 
with his paw, as though doubtful of the damage that 
had been perpetrated, but catching sight of Ned again 
gave a growl of disgust and trotted into the house, 
whither Delancy followed him. 

Ned passed through the open door at once into the 
cottage pariour, and thus ran Abel Smith to earth — 
Abel Smith, sitting on a chair by the fireplace, with 
his legs not long enough to touch the ground, drinking 
a cup of tea which the woman of the house had pro- 
vided for him. 

'^I thought that I could not be mistaken in that 
dog," said Ned, coolly. "How are you, Mr. Abel 
Smith r 

Abel Smith left ofi^ blowing violently at a saucer full 
of scalding liquid, and stared across it at our hero. 

" I don't happen to remember who you are, sir, at 
present Stay a moment, will you ?' 

"It is Mr. Delancy, who called for Anne at your 
shop in Primrose Street," said the woman, over the 
work she held in her lap — the work of lace-making. 
" Will Mr. Delancy please to explain this intrusion in 
my house?" 

"Why, you must be Aunt Judge!" said Delancy; 
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" although I have had only the pleasure of seeiug you 
in the dark, the voice is quite familiar to me." 

It was a grating voice now, that had rusted from 
inaction, perhaps, and lost the music that had once 
belonged to it 

" I am Miss Judge," was the stately correction made 
here. " And now, Mr. Delancy, you will answer ray 
question, if you please." 

" I recognized Harlequin ; I could not understand 
what he wanted at Thirby Cross. I had a faint hope 
that I should find Mr. Judge here, and as Harlequin 
seemed in a hurry to get home I followed him." 

" It is a paltry curiosity, then, that favours us with 
the visit," said Mary Judge, contemptuously. 

** Scarcely," answered Ned ; " say an interest in Mr. 
Judge, and in Mr. Judges's daughter." 

" What right have you to take an interest in either ?" 
" I can hardly answer that," said Delancy, thought- 
fully swinging his hat, which he had removed upon 
entering the house, by the rim, " for I have put 
that question to myself before this time. Shall I 
say the interest that has arisen from a common misfor- 
tune which brought about my downfall as well as your 
brother's ?" 

" Is that the true reason ?" said Aunt Judge. 
" Well, I don't think it is." 

« Then " 

" The genelman here. Miss Judge, knows all about 
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the work'us," said Mr. Smith, breaking in upon the 
dialogue in little windy pufls as he blew still at his 
smoking tea; "he bowled out — the old genelman 
dean at Wolchester, and — was taken into confer- 
dence ; which in course — like a genelman — he keeps. 
How drefful hot this tea is, to be sure !" 

" Yes, I know all about it, and have kept your 
secret" 

" Such as it is," said Aunt Judge ; " it might be 
as well for that girl at the grand house to know of 
her father at the great one." 

" No. I think the father is right." 

" It would keep her vanity down. It would keep 
him in her thoughts," said Mary Judge. 

" Ah, that is the beauty of Anne's character — her 
steadfastness to the one idea of home with him. It 
never leaves her. It is her first consideration, and a 
girl of her age, true to that idea, is a something wonder- 
ful. Upon my honour, I like Anne Judge for that," 
said Delancy, warming with his subject. " There's a 
bit of poetiy in the father looking ahead from that 
atrocious poorhouse, in the ^irl from the higher level 
looking to the same future with him, and in the aunt 
working for them both so quietly here, and yet looking 
forward with as great an earnestness as either of them." 

The aunt rewarded Ned Delancy with a scowl for 
his allusion to herself. 

" Never mind me," said the woman, sternly, " or 
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what I am working for. That at least is no business of 
yours. You have seen my niece to-day ?" 

" Yes. Looking well and bright, as though she had 
stepped back into her father's fortune." 

« She is happy, then ?" 

" 1 think that she is — almost." 

" We cross her thoughts — ^her father and I — and 
that clouds her rejoicing," said Aunt Judge, gloomily. 

" You cross her thoughts, but not to cloud them. 
She was speaking of her father to me, and of the long 
letter that she had had from him ; and of her sorrow 
that he would not come to Thirby Cross to see her 
at her expense." 

" Let her save, not waste her money, if she wants to 
see him again." 

" Is your niece aware of your being here. Miss 
Judge?" 

" She is not. As you are in our secrets," she said, 
with an elevation of her eyebrows, " we must trust 
you, perforce, with this one." 

** You may trust me to respect your wish, although I 
do not applaud the motive for this secrecy." 

" How can you know what my motive is T 

" To watch Anne Judge." 

" Yes, but not with a sinister motive ; not to do 
Anne Judge an injustice, even in our thoughts. Give 
us credit for that, sir. You, who see poetry in our 
distress, and take an interest in us," she said, ironically. 
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"Why not seek her out? Why the necessity for 
another mystery ?" 

" For her sake." 

« How for hers ?" 

" We do not wish to pain her yet awhile, by 
the contrast we present to her new lift, and it would 
pain her very much. We do not feel that we belong to 
her, or that we can do her any good whilst she is happy 
there. But we keep near her, for all that ; we watch 
for her, we are ready to claim her should they turn 
against her, and we are prepared to be of service when 
any danger threatens her." 

" Danger ?" 

"She is in a strange house, where strange things 
have occurred, and we are not happy at too great 
a distance from her." 

" You speak of her father and yourself?' 

" I had better have spoken of myself, perhaps. My 
brother, who has suflFered more from putting faith in 
the world than I have, is, after all, the more trustful of 
the two." 

" Your niece will discover you." 

" I think not. She is seldom in the village, and 
I never go out of doors till after dark." 

*' You might as well have remained at Ilpham, Miss 
Judge, so far as watching is concerned." 

" I am near her." 

" And it's easy to know when she is out or in — 
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looking well or bad — and so on," said Mr. Smith, who 
had finally disposed of his tea, and was now ready for 
more general conversation. " And when work's slack 
I trot over here, Arly and I — and what Arly keeps 
growling about under there I can't make out, unless 
it's you, sir, and he should know his friends by this 
time — and just to oblige the old genelman I looks 
about me, and takes back all the news. He fid<rets 
very much — for he's naturally fidgety — and I don't 
mind walking to Thirby Cross and back to keep his 
mind cool and comfor'ble. For he's a noble carackter, is 
Judge, and though I ain't one myself, I likes it in others 
allers. Thankee for me, Miss Judge," he said, spring- 
ing ofiF his chair with an extraordinary agility for his 
years. " Vm a going back chock-full of news to him." 

" Tell him that Mr. Delancy has called to see us — 
has seen Anne to-day, and that Anne has spoken to 
him of the father," said Mary Judge. 

*• I will, you may be sure, marm. That's the best 
of news." 

" And that I am here. And that no harm can come 
to Anne with me so close." 

" I said that afore ; but consolation can never 
turn up too often. Good-day, Miss Judge — Good- 
day to you, sir. Come, Arly. Why, lor a mussy, 
what a lump that dog's got on one side of his head." 

'* Somebody has been throwing stones at him, 1 
expect," suggested Ned. 
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" I wish I had caught *em at it It's very odd how 
them boys are allers flinging stones. Come, dog." 

The dyer and his dog departed, the latter with a 
parting growl at Ned, and a full display of all his 
teeth ; and Aunt Judge said over her bobbins : 

" There is a man of seventy years of age who walks 
fourteen miles once a week to oblige a friend in 
the workhouse ; and yet we run down the poor." 
'' Not all of us, I hope." 

** In the workhouse, John Judge, and in the grand 
house at Thirby Cross, John Judge's daughter. I 
can't get reconciled to that; I try, but I fail. It is 
not fair." 

" Have you ever tried to calculate how long it will 
take to rescue your brother from his miserable position ?' 
" Another year almost. He will wait patiently, 
he is a patient man, and I never let him know that 
I think much about his workhouse life. It will not do 
to feel for him or to pity him. I hope you understand 
that" 

'' Yes, I think I do." 

" For you have become mixed up with us somehow, 
for good or for evil." 
" For good, I hope." 

" So long as the acquaintance lasts I will say for 
good, then. They are kind to her at Thirby Cross ?" 
" Very kind, I believe." 
" So I am told. Her father sends me her letters to 
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read, but it is easy to say that people are kind, and 
that there is nothing to feel unhappy at. Mr. Aynard 
will marry Lady Burlinson ?" 

** Yes." 

" He is a good man, I hear, but very weak and 
strange. A friend of yours ?" 

"A friend of mine to a certain extent. I have 
no very great friends." 

" You are a lucky man. Good-day," 

" I shall be at Thirby Cross to-morrow. If any 
news of Anne be acceptable to you afterwards, I 
shall be happy to bring it to you." 

For a moment she hesitated, then said : 

" Pray do not come here again. I have lived alone 
so long that strangers unsettle me." 

•'Good-day, then." 

" You will say nothing of this visit — or of my pre- 
sence here, Mr. Delancy." 

*' That is understood." 

He went away after that assertion, and walked towards 
the Aynard Arms, where he found Hugh Aynard 
waiting for him with the horse and chaise. They were 
rattling away towards Upham a few minutes afterwards, 
and all the way Aynard spoke of his betrothed, and of 
the happiness that lay in store for him. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

A BAD OMEN. 

Hugh Aynard and Edmund Delancy were at Thirby 
Cross before six in the evening of the following day. In 
the interim they had seen a great deal of each other, 
and Ned had found it difficult to reconcile the well-bred, 
thoughtful gentleman with the wild being who had 
rowed him to the boat-house in the Backwater. He 
even said as much jestingly, as they stood under the 
great castellated porch of Thirby Cross ; and Hugh 
Aynard, a man who had seldom smiled before his 
engagement, answered with a jest in return. 

"It is all love, Ned, that has worked so great a 
marvel. Try the specific yourself." 

" Ah ! but with whom T 

" There you puzzle me. Is Miss Judge to your 
tafite?" 

** Miss Judge is a mere child," said Ned, pettishly. 
'* Wl^tever made you think of Anne Judge ?" 
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"She seems a very nice girl, that's all," he answered, 
" and a very amiable one. Lady Burlinson loves her 
like a sister already." 

" I would not make love to Anne Judge, even if she 
were old enough to understand my polite attentions, 
for the world." 

Aynard did not ask him his reasons for this objection, 
and would not have probably elicited them had he doue 
so. He was a man studiously afraid of giving offence, 
or of being misunderstood, and he looked quite anxi- 
ously into Ned Delancy's face as they passed into the 
hall. 

" This was simply a jest of mine, Ned," he said. 

" Of course it was. I did not think that it was any- 
thing else." 

A maid-servant took their hats, and Mrs. Holmes 
came forward and curtseyed to them, saying also that 
she was glad to see the master again. 

" Not the master now," he said, punctiliously. " I 
shall be extremely annoyed if any one treats me as the 
master to-night. You will see to that, Mrs. Holmes, 
if you please ?" 

" It shall be seen to, Mr. Aynard," she said. " But 
may I thank you for withdrawing that notice to leave 
your service which you sent to me from London ?" 

" No, no. It was rescinded to please Lady Bur- 
linson ; thank her." 

** I have done so. I am eternally indebted to »Lady 
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Burlinson. She has been most kind and considerate 
to me," she answered, looking down. 

*' Yes, yes ; she is always kind, Mrs. Holmes," as- 
sented Aynard. "Are the ladies in the drawing- 
room ?" 

" Not yet, sir. You are a little before time." 

" See what an impatient fellow I am getting," he 
said ; " to arrive at a dinner-party before the dinner is 
ready. If I were host of this establishment, instead of 
Mrs. Delancy, I would ask you to come into the library 
and look at my books, Ned; but that would be a 
liberty under the circumstances." 

"Who attends to your library? Do you want a 
librarian ?" asked Ned, quickly. 

"Here is my librarian," said Aynard, pointing to 
Mrs. Holmes ; '* she sees after my books when I am 
not here to see afker them myself. Why did you ask 
me the question ?" 

" I was thinking of a friend of mine at Wolchester, 
who might have filled that post of librarian not un- 
gracefully." 

" I should make his life a misery. I object to men 
in my house. Until the trial is over, I should only set 
him down as a spy. But, confound it, I am talking 
like the master." 

They went into the drawing-room, and Aynard 
asked, his friend if he had good eyes, as he stood at the 
window looking on the park land. 
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" Very fair. What is to be seen here ?' 

" My study in the Backwater. And in the up-stair 
rooms you can see the water for miles." 

" Then you did not lose sight of Thirby Cross from 
your Roost, Aynard ?" 

" No. I watched it very often from the boat-house." 

" Where the honeymoon is to be spent, if you re- 
member ?" said Ned, laughing. 

" Ah, that was all nonsense," said Aynard. '* I said 
everything that was foolish that night, except the wish to 
make my life less of a regret There's Clara in the park !" 

Yes, there was Clara Burlinson, straying amidst the 
woodland scenery beyond. She had not been apprised 
of the visitors, and was not expectant of them for the 
next quarter of an hour, for she had strolled from the 
house into the park with a light shawl thrown round 
her evening dress. 

" Shall we follow her and surprise her, Ned ?" said 
Aynard, flinging back the window, which opened on 
the lawn. 

'* In your position, I should certainly avail myself of 
the opportunity to attend Lady Burlinson in her walk," 
said Ned, carelessly. 

" But — but I am leaving you." 

" As I should have left you under similar circum- 
stances." 

" Would you, indeed ?" said Hugh. « Then I'll 
step out for a minute or two." 
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Aynard hastened away, and Ned stood at the open 
window watching him, thinking how strange it was that 
he should be the observer and Aynard the lover — that 
he should calmly take up his post there, and without 
one jealous heart-pang watch the new friend hasten 
away to meet the woman whom loss of fortune had only 
stopped from becoming his wife. 

Yes, without one heart-pang. • As their figures in 
the distance sauntered amidst the trees, he thought 
that they might make a happy couple after all — that 
the very dissimilarity of their natures might tend 
towards that happiness, if they loved each other well 
and were each considerate. He thought so deeply of all 
this, that he did not notice that the door had opened, 
and that Anne Judge with a letter in her hand, had 
come into the room. It was her voice that aroused 
him from his reverie. 

" Oh, Mr. Delancy, I was not aware that you had 
come yet " 

" Mr. Aynard and I were in a hurry. Miss Judge," 
he replied : " he for his lady-love, I for my dinner." 

" Mrs. Delancy will be here in a few minutes," said 
Anne, as she opened an escritoire of ebony and ivory 
that was near the window at which Ned was standing. 
" You will excuse me addressing this letter, but Mr. 
Gravat is waiting for it in the hall, and is going on to 
Wolchester with a little present of mine." 

« To the father T 

VOL. II. H 
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" Of course it is," said Anne. ** I think I told you 
that I bad a letter from him yesterday, Mr. Delancy, 
telling me not to be uneasy about my aunt, from whom 
I shall hear presently. I am in high spirits now, for it 
is a weight off my mind to think that Aunt Judge has 
not deserted us.'* 

She placed the letter on the escritoire and wrote her 
father's address in a bold hand, and very rapidly. She 
had not finished the last syllable of " Wolchester,'* when 
an exclamation of surprise caused her to look up at 
Delancy, whose eyes were directed to the superscription 
on the envelope. 

Then Anne remembered a letter that sHe had written 
at Lady Burlinson's dictation a few weeks ago, and felt 
that Mr. Delancy had recognized her handwriting. 

" Is anything the matter ?" she asked, coolly, however. 

" Nothing very particular," said Delancy. " What a 
fine bold hand you write, Miss Judge !" 

"It is a bold handwriting, I believe, but a very 
common one." 

" A very uncommon one," replied Ned, " for a lady. 
May I be allowed the favour of a close inspection ?" 

Anne presented the letter to him with a hand that 
trembled a little, and which annoyed her very much to 
feel that it was trembling. For after all, what business 
was it of hers ? she was not interested in that past epistle, 
and had only acted as an amanuensis, knowing nothing 
of Mr. Delancy's hopes and fears. 
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There was a long pause, and Anne glanced sbyly up 
into his face. In the midst of her embarrassment she 
was half amused at the puzzled expression on his coun- 
tenance. 

" I like this writing," he said at last, " although the 
flourish of the P in Primrose Street is pretentious and 
unfeminine. I remember a P in Prospect Terrace, on 
a letter addressed to me a few weeks since, that very 
closely resembled this." 

" What a memory for details you must have." 

" Doctor Day tells me that it is an unpleasant memory, 
and perhaps it is," said Delancy, " for I wish that I had 
forgotten the handwriting of a mysterious and silly 
epistle that was sent me by an anonymous correspondent. 
If I had wholly forgotten that letter, or if it had been 
written in a less striking hand, it would have been all 
the better for me and — you." 

" I cannot see that," said Anne, quickly. 

"Then I will tell you when you come back, my 
child." 

Anne almost snatched the letter from him after this 
last remark, and went swiftly across the drawing-room. 
At the door she paused, and said : 

" I don't know that I shall come back asain." 

"I hope you will," answered Ned, very gravely, 
and then Anne went away to deliver her letter to Mr. 
Gravat, Junior. She felt nervous after the carrier had 
been dismissed, and then a little indinrnant, for she mur- 
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mured, *^My child, indeed,*' as though Mr. Dekncy's 
last remark was still objectionable to her ; and lastly, 
she hesitated at the drawing-room door again, and 
deliberated upon the expediency of postponing the con- 
ference. 

She had even turned away, when her second, and 
perhaps, her better, thoughts led her to retrace her 
steps and enter the room. 

'' He will think me a coward, and afraid of him," 
she said. 

She found Mr. Delancy walking up and down the 
drawing-room with measured tread, as though he 
were calculating the dimensions of the room. As she 
entered he stopped before her, and looked her fiill in 
the face. 

" You wrote that letter to me at Prospect Terrace, 
Anne Judge," he said; *'I do not think that you are 
going to deny that." 

" No, sir, I am not." 

" You are very young to deal in anonymous letters, 
shabby mysteries, and all that twaddle," he said, " and 
the last girl in the world whom I should have fancied 
guilty of any nonsense of the kind. Upon my word, I 
had a better opinion of you." 

" I regret to have suffered in your estimation," said 
Anne, indifferently. 

*' Of course, I should have looked at this matter more 
seriously had you been older," he added ; " as it is, let 
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me hope that you will give up the romantic, or grow 
out of it" 

" I am not romantic/* said Anne, more warmly, " and 
— and I have done growing, Mr. Delancy." 

He looked at her, standing before him in her simple 
evening dress of white muslin, and thought that there 
was not much of the child left after all. He thought, 
too, that the white muslin became her, and that the face 
was very interesting, with its varied shades of expression 
crossing and recrossing it — ^thoughts which had nothing 
to do with the subject before him in the least, and there- 
fore had no business there at that time. 

" I suppose it was simply a bit of fiin ?" he said. 
" I am not a funny child," she added. 
" It could not have been written in sober earnest — 
that is impossible." 

Anne did not reply. She looked down at the carpet, 
and felt that she ought not to betray Lady Burlinson 
iirithout Lady Burlinson's permission ; and yet that it 
was hard to be considered the author of an epistle of 
so wild a character. 

" It could not have been written in sober earnest," 
he repeated, " for what object of yours could be served 
by my not dining with Doctor Day ? I shall consider 
this a child's freak, and we'll say no more about it" 

" Yes, we will, sir," said Anne, quickly, " presently, 
when I can get permission to explaia" 
^'Oh, there is something more to explain, then? 
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Well, I am glad of that," Ned replied. " May I ask 
if you are aware that Lady Burlinson and I were once 
engaged to be married T 

" Yes, Mr. Delancy, I am aware of that" 

"And — excuse this cross-examination — your in- 
formant was Lady Burlinson herself? No one else 
could have given you that information." 

" I guessed it at one time ; Lady Burlinson told me 
afterwards." 

"Then you wrote that letter at Lady Burlinson's 
dictation. She did not want me to go to Markham's ; 
she told me that herself on the balcony." 

"Oh, Mr. Delancy, I have not said so," cried Anne ; 
" it is not fair to — to——" 

" To draw all these secrets from you. Well, I will 
say no more about them, save that it is better for yon 
not to have issued that weak warning — better for me 
and my opinion of you, if the opinion is worth anything. 
I am very, very glad that you were not the writer of 
that letter." 

"I have confessed to writing it," said Anne, de- 
murely, 

^^ But not to the composition. It gave me a shock to 
think of your scribbling away such stuff as that. By 
George, I am glad that you have had something better 
to think about than anonymous communications to first- 
floor lodgers. You come back to my thoughts the 
sober-minded, practical Anne Judge, with that one 
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idea of being of service .to her father which has made 
her almost a heroine." 

^' But not almost a woman, it seems/' said Anne, still 
indignant on one point. 

" Patience," he said ; " you will lose every scrap of 
^rlhood soon, and then be sorry enough. When I was 
a boy I used to think that the time of my manhood 
would never come. Now, what would I give to be the 
boy again !" 

" I was never a child," said Anne, thoughtfully ; " I 
look forwards, and not backwards for my happiness. 
But then you " 

'* Do not spare my feelings,*' said Delancy. " But 
then I have loved Clara Day, you were going to add. 
That is not an unhappy retrospect, now that I am 
heart-whole, and see how unfitted she was for me, and 
what a poor wife she would have made me." 

" She is very amiable and good," said Anne, " and I 
know now how uncharitable were your remarks when 
you spoke of her under the church porch of St. Bride's. 
I have often thought of those words." 

" They are recalled, Miss Judge. I said a fashion- 
able and heartless woman ; I was wrong. I spoke 
bitterly, and I did not understand her so well as I 
should have dojie. An afiectionate, if weak, woman is 
Lady Burlinson," he said, ^' and one who will make 
Mr. Aynard the best of wives, I dare say." 

"You can think of her as Mr. Aynard's wife 
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with great composure?" said Anne; *'I wonder at 
that." 

" Why r 

" I should have thought that you would have been 
always true to the first love, sir," she answered, some- 
what timidly. 

" Ah, you are romantic after all ; you are just at the 
age '' 

" Now, do not begin about my age again," cried 
Anne, warmly ; " I am seventeen the beginning of next 
month, and you call me a child on purpose to annoy 
me, I know." 

" How do you know that ?" 

" By your manner. It is forced when you attempt to 
patronize me with your superior years. And as I do 
not like that manner, I may as well tell you at once, 
Mr. Delancy." 

Mr. Delancy bowed. 

" I will consider you quite a woman of the world 
after this." 

** Thank you." 

" One with whom I can even talk about the old 
sweetheart to whom I should have been true," he said 
lightly ; " not of the sweethearts who would have come 
to you in good time, if it had not been for the iron 
resolution between you and all tender sentiments." 

" Ah, you may laugh at me, but I am firm, sir." 

"I am very glad to hear it, for^I^like^ your 
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&ther — for all that letter he slipped into my room the 
last time he was at Ilpham — and he deserves a faithful 
daughter's company." 

" Every one likes my father who understands him, 
Mr. Delancy," said Anne. 

"I have never heard you speak of your mother. 
Do you remember her ?" 
"Scarcely." 

Her whole manner changed at this question ; her face 
shadowed over, and her eyes sought the ground. Ned 
saw that he had pained her, and he hastened to change 
the subject They were standing by the window, talk- 
ing of the father again — ^talking like old friends, who 
had known each other many years — when Hugh Aynard 
and his betrothed came jGrom the lawn into the room 
again ; and at the same time Mrs. Delancy appeared 
and clasped her Edmund to her heart. 

" What a time you two have been standing at that 
iirindow together," said Lady Burlinson, as she entered 
and shook hands with Ned. " We have seen you in 
earnest conversation all the way towards the house. I 
hope that Mr. Delancy has been an agreeable com- 
panion, Miss Judge ?' 

^^ I am afraid that I have taken up a great deal of 

Miss Judge's time," 6aid Delancy, as Anne did not reply 

on the instant, being somewhat surprised by the manner 

in which Lady Burlinson had mentioned her name. 

Mrs. Holmes entered to announce that dinner was 
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ready, and then they passed into the dining-room, Ned 
Delancy escorting his mother and Anne Judge. It 
was a dinner-party that went off very quietly, and on 
which we need make no particular remark. There was 
no lingering over the wine when the ladies had left 
Delancy and Aynard to themselves, but an anxiety 
in Aynard to get back to the drawing-room, and to the 
side of his betrothed. 

" You do not know what a lucky dog I think myself: 
what a happy fellow I feel," Aynard said, when they 
rose together. " She is all that is good, and graceful, 
and angelic, Ned. I shall never be able to understand 
how you had the heart to give her up. You must feel 
jealous of me." 

*' Not in the least, Aynard." 
. " Well, I believe you," he said, shaking hands with 
our hero. "Shall we go now? Don't you think that 
we have stopped here long enough T 

" You have forgotten your after-dinner cigar, 
Aynard." 

" Oh, never mind that. Come on." 

The two men passed into the drawing-room and 
found the three ladies standing at one of the windows, 
looking intently out into the night that had come upon 
them. 

"Hugh," said Lady Burlinson, turning quickly 
towards him, " here is something strange to guess at. 
There is a light at Aynard's Roost to-night" 
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"A light at Aynard'd Roost! Heaven help us!" 
cried Hugh. 

" Nonsense !" cried Delancy. 

There was no disputing the fact ; and a glance from 
the window showed the green light shining from the 
upper story of the boat-house, as it had shone so often 
in those dark hours of Hugh Aynard which he hoped 
that he had left behind for ever. 

" I am sorry for this," Hugh muttered ; " it is the 
worst of omens." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DELANOY IN SEARCH OF ADVENTURE. 

There was silence amongst the guests at Thirby Cross. 
The ladies still looked from the window at the green 
light in Aynard's Roost ; but the man most concerned 
in the phenomenon dropped into a chair and leaned 
forwards in a thoughtful attitude, with his two hands 
clasped together. 

Delancy took the most practical view of the case ; 
being a practical man who would keep mystery down if 
he could, and whose mission had lately seemed to be to 
fight against it. 

'^Some rascal or other from the Backwater or this 
village, Aynard, has conceived the idea of property 
being stored away in your retreat, and has gone in 
search of it." 

Aynard shook his head. 

" That is not likely," he answered, moodily. 

'* You are supposed to be absent in London." 

" I was seen here yesterday," he replied. 
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** But, Hugh, what can it be T asked Lady Burlin- 
son, coming to his side and putting her hands upon his 
shoulder. He looked up at her touch, and smiled 
faintly at her. 

" It is a bad omen, Clara. There is trouble in store 
for you or me." 

" I do not believe in omens," said Delancy, " any 
more than I believe in Jack the Giant Killer. Shall 
you and I start for the Boost at once, Aynard ?" 

« Not I." 

" How will the tide be at twelve to-night ?" asked 
Delancy. 

" The wind has changed, and the sea will run high 
into the Backwater." 

** Then there is another row before us, Aynard." 

" Not for me. There is no fighting against Fate," 
answered Hugh. " No human hands lighted my study- 
lamp to-night." 

'* Hugh, dear, this is childish 1" reproved Lady Bur- 
linson, although her colour changed, and she cast a 
nervous glance towards Mrs. Delancy and Anne 
Judge. 

" When the light shines in the Roost there is danger 
to our house," said Aynard. "It shone there long 
before the green glass was put, and I was bom. They 
will tell you in the servants' hall of the lights that were 
seen there when my grandfather died, and my great 
grandfather went mad. Ask Mrs. Holmes about the 
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lights in the Backwater — ask any one who has been 
ever interested in our miserable family." 

He wrung his hands together till every joint creaked 
in his excitement. 

" My dear Mr. Aynard !" exclaimed Mrs. Delancy, 
" pray do not go on in this way ; I feel fit to drop with 
fright." 

" One minute, Mrs. Delancy," he said, apologetically; 
'' I shall be better in a minute. I am a man easily un- 
nerved, and yet one who easily recovers and submits to 
the inevitable. Clara," he said, laying his hand on hers, 
" if it mean not losing you, I shall not care much ; but 
it may mean that Felix Aynard will win the law-suit of 
me, and take possession of this property — ^that will be 
to lose you utterly. Or it may mean death — I was 
never considered very strong." 

" It means that some shrimpy wretch from Ilpham 
has gone after your brandy, that is all," said Ned, 
stoutly. ** As for omens, and fate, and the inevitable, 
and all that bosh, why, it makes a man savage to hear 
you. Aynard, this will not do for Thirby Cross in its 
best days. I'll not have it — ^I protest against it !" 

He opened the piano and dashed into his new waltz 
— the waltz which had been played at Markham s 
Hotel, and which a fashionable lady had learned by 
ear and repeated in that very room. Anne Judge 
glanced at Lady Burlinson as the air became familiar 
to her, and remembered suddenly how long a time the 
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mistress had lingered at the piano, and how she had 
broken down at last and cried as though her heart 
was broken too. Clara Burlinson coloured as she 
detected Anne's wondering glance towards her; but 
her hands rested more fondly on the shoulder of the 
new lover, and she bent down to whisper in his ear 
and bring a smile — less forced this time — to his face. 

" Places for the first quadrille," cried Ned, from the 
piano ; '* we will extemporize a dance or two until our 
hostess gives us notice to quit. Mrs. Delancy, will you 
take Anne Judge, who dances beautifully ? Mr. Aynard 
and Lady Burlinson will be your vis-a-vis, I am sure. 
Now then." 

But the dancers were not forthcoming, although 
Aynard half rose and then sat down again. Mrs. 
Delancy's dancing days were over, and Anne Judge's 
had not begun — or, rather, had been summarily cut 
short when she was twelve years of age. Ned Delancy 
was not to be daunted, however — he left his music-stool 
and escorted his mother to the piano. 

'* There, my dear mother, whose musical tastes did 
so much for the son's, you shall play the first set and 
escape all the exercise. Miss Judge, may I be favoured 
with your hand for the first dance ? Thank you," he 
said, as Anne drew back shyly ; " now Mr. Aynard, we 
are quite ready." 

Ned Delancy had certainly made up his mind to 
dance that evening, and he would listen to no refusal. 
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It was a strange time for a quadrille, and under strange 
circumstances ; but he defied them both, and laughed 
at Anne Judge's excuses and Hugh Aynard's rueful 
countenance. The quadrille was begun and the four 
walked through it, Edmund Delancy reminding Anne 
of the figures that she had forgotten, and Aynard 
attentive to his partner, and disregardful at last of the 
green light 

In the final figure, Delancy said, in a low voice to his 
partner : 

" I am going to ask a favour of you." 

"Indeed !" said Anne. 
. " I want the key of the boat-house at the end of the 
park — can you obtain it for me ?" 

" You are not thinking of crossing the Backwater 
to-night r 

" Yes, with the next tide." 

" Oh, dear ! I wish you would not." 

"Why not?" he asked, with a suddenness that 
startled her. 

"Because it may be dangerous." 

Anne wished that she had not said that the instant 
afterwards, although he made no reply thereto, and 
finished his dance in silence. She hoped that she had 
not shown too great an interest in Mr. Delancy's safety, 
that he did not think so at any rate. But there was the 
vexatious part of it — there never was any guessing at 
what he thought ; he treated everything with unbecom- 
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ing levity, and showed no seriousness in anything. 
She had already begun to wonder a great deal what 
he thought of her. 

After the dance Hugh Aynard and his partner 
walked to the window again, and looked out, and 
Delancy and Anne Judge followed them. Their gaze 
was directed at once towards the Boost ; but the light 
had disappeared, and the dark night and the bright 
stars were alone before them. 

" You will not go now ?" said Anne Judge to our 
hero. 

" I cannot see what diflFerence the light's disappear- 
ance can make to me," said Ned : " he who lighted it 
must be there still. I must have those keys, Anne ; 
for I have a suspicion of my own concerning the tres- 
passer — a very foolish one, I dare say ; but it will be 
confirmed or dissipated before I sleep." 

" You look upon the matter seriously, then, Mr. De- 
lancy ?" asked Anne. 

" I consider that there is an unwarrantable intrusion 
on Mr. Aynard's premises, that is all, I see nothing 
very alarming in it. I may even have my quiet joke 
about it to-morrow, and a hearty laugh at my super- 
stitious friend. May I trust you to get the key for 
me?" 

" You may trust me, Mr. Delancy." 

*' And not a word to my mother about my intention, 
for she has no faith in my rowing, and is sure that 

VOL. II. I 
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I cannot swim. You know bow nervous mothers 
are." 

** Ah, no, sir !" 

" I beg pardon — I had forgotten," said Ned, hastily. 
Hugh Aynard and Lady Burlinson turned away 
from the window, and Mrs. Delancy came across to her 
son. There was no more dancing ; but there was a 
general conversation, in which even Aynard joined. 
Delancy had more than a fair share of the talk that 
night, and talked rapid and vapid commonplaces with 
an ease that seemed to indicate considerable practice. 
How the party would have ended without him it was 
difficult to say, for the rest were taciturn, and one 
looked thoughtfully at him and wondered how he could 
speak like that, and look like that, with the determina- 
tion on his mind of which he had spoken to her. 

Later in the evening, when Anne had left the draw- 
ing-room, returned to it, and an opportunity presented 
itself to speak to Delancy, she said : 

" You have altered your mind — ^you are not going?' 

" I never alter my mind, Anne Judge." 

" Why, how can you " 

" Be such a hypocrite ? Ah ! that requires a great 
deal of study," he replied. 

" There is the key of the boat-house at the end of the 
park, then," she said, dropping it into his hand ; ** but 
I — I wish that you would think of this again — think 
seriously I mean." 
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** Ah I there's the difficulty," he answered, laughing ; 
** for I see no danger in a quiet row across the water 
between here and the Roost. And if the boat were 
discovered bottom uppermost in the morning, and I 
never found any more, why, there is only one grey- 
haired woman to fret a little.'^ 

« Is not that one enough?" said Anne, turning away 
from Iiim petulantly. 

« I don't think it is." 

Anne Judge heard his reply, and telt that her heart 
gave a jump at it — an unnecessary jump, for what 
business was it of hers how many mourners would 
content Mr. Edmund Delancy ? 

She felt very low-spirited when he rose to take his 
leave, expressing his determination to walk to Ilpham 
that fine summer night Aynard, who had also risen, 
looked at him curiously. 

" You are tired of my company ?" said Aynard. 

"Tired of sitting in that great chaise, where the 
natural use of my legs is denied me," answered 
Delancy. 

" I will walk with you, then ?" 

" No, you shall pick me up on the road, if I do not 
outwalk the mare." 

"Have you business at Thirby Cross again?" 
Aynard asked, almost satirically. 

" Well, I have," Delancy replied in a lower tone. 

" I will wait here a little while longer, then/' said 
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Aynard, sitting down again. '^ I shall overtake you on 
the road," 

^' I am a capital pedestrian. Do not make sure of 
that." 

" I shall overtake you on the road," repeated Mr. 
Aynard, then he turned to Clara Burlinson, and dis- 
missed our hero from his thoughts. 

Ned Delancy was standing in the hall a few minutes 
afterwards fastening his light overcoat. He had 
bidden the ladies good-night, and had successfully 
resisted his mother's wish to see the last of him in the 
hall with considerable diflSculty. But there he was 
alone at last, and though a moment or two since he 
had appeared in a hurry to be gone, still he was linger- 
ing there as if he expected some one before he went 
away. 

" I wonder if she will come now ?" he said to him- 
self, and he was still wondering when Anne Judge ad- 
vanced quickly into the hall, with a basket in her hand. 

" Oh, Mr. Delancy, you have not gone, then ?" she 
said. 

" No, I have been waiting for you." 

" For me ? M^hy, 1 did not say that I should come 
here." 

" No, but I fancied you would." 

" I thought that you never encouraged fancies," she 
said, pettishly, " but were intensely practical." 

" So I am." 
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" It is a strange fancy that takes you on a foolish 
errand, Mr. Delancy — a dangerous errand too. I am 
sure of it" 

" I beg you to believe that this is not a dangerous 
expedition," said Delancy. " I am too fond of myself, 
and have too great a respect for myself to run into 
danger of any description." 

" ¥ou always talk like that," said Anne, half sadly, 
as she held towards him the basket in her hand. 
" What is this ?" he asked. 
"Some sandwiches and a little wine." 
^^ Some sandwiches, I suppose, because I am fond of 
eating, as your father told me once," said Delancy. 
" But, Miss Judge, this is not a picnic." 

"You may not return with this tide. You may, 
have to stay at the Backwater." 

" You may be sure that I shall not stay there five 
minutes," he answered; "but thanks for your con- 
sideration all the same." 

*' This is Mrs. Holmes' consideration, not mine." 
" Of course, this is no business of yours, even if I 
were starved to death at the Roost, and was found there 
an unpleasant-looking skeleton some day. By George, 
what a melo-dramatic wind-up to a fellow's career I" 

" I wish that you would think less lightly of this 
expedition, Mr. Delancy." 

" I will say no more about it. Thank Mrs. Holmes 
for her basket She is in the secret, then ?" 
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'*Te8, I could not obtain the boalrhouse key with- 
out?" 

" Can I trust her for twenty-four hours?" 

" For twenty-four years, sir," said a deep voice at 
his side, and Mrs. Holmes, light in hand, approached 
them both with noiseless steps* 

"Good-evening, Mrs. Holmes," said Delancy. 
" Twenty-four hours will do, for in that time I shall be 
here again, unless the tide deceives me. In the latter 
case, you may tell all my good friends in the drawing- 
room that I am very comfortable, and am waiting 
patiently for high water." 

" You understand the Backwater, and the currents 
there ?" asked the housekeeper. 
, " I shall reach the boat-house in safety." 

" My dear master used to open the window of the 
Roost, and allow a white light to be seen when his 
provisions ran low, or he required assistance of any 
kind." 

" I will follow his example. When I show the white 
light, I am in danger." 

" Then you see danger in this ?" cried Anne Judge. 
" Oh, Mr. Delancy, I was sure of it" 

"Upon my word I do not," said Delancy; "but 
you women badger a fellow into precaution. The 
master of Thirby Cross is nervous, and I am going to 
allay his susceptibilities." 

'' Some one may be there ?" said Mrs. Holmes. 
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" Exactly ; and I shall find that some one out" 

** He may he a desperate man ; there may he more 
than one," said Anne Judge. " Well, Mr. Delancy, 
there is nothing to laugh at in that" 

** You are trying to make me nervous ; and I like 
adventure, or anything that takes me out of the com- 
mon way, and sets my heart beating. There, that's the 
whole truth, though I would not tell the mother so for 
the world." 

^I would not go alone, at all events," said Mre. 
Holmes ; " the green light shines again — I have seen 
it from my room." 

"I am glad to hear that If there should be a 
wakeful one in this house at half-past twelve, look 
towards the Roost. If the light disappear I am 
making towards Ilpham or Thirby Cross; and if it 
remain green I am tide-bound." 

" And should you open the window and show the 
white light ?" 

" Oh, then send for a policeman." 

*'You will jest," said Anne Judge, as he turned 
away laughing at her anxious face. 

" When there is anything to jest at," he said ; *' and 
now, ladies, good-night" 

" Good-night, Mr. Delancy," replied Anne. 

" You had better cross the park," said Mrs. Holmes, 
" that is the direct way." 

" A good idea ; if I keep to the open I cannot miss 
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it. Mr. Aynard and I came from the park to Thirby 
Cross after a pleasant evening at the Roost, and the 
way will not be diflScult to find. Mrs. Holmes, you 
shall let me out of one of the back doors. There, 
Anne Judge, I promise to cut myself a cudgel by the 
way too." 

But Anne Judge did not smile at his last weak efibrt 
at pleasantry, and he left her looking very thoughtful, 
and was not sorry to see that she regarded the adven- 
ture with more gravity than he did. She looked almost 
as if she were anxious about him, he thought, and it 
was satisfactory to believe that he would rest on her 
mind, however objectionably, till he came back to- 
morrow evening to the great house. 

He left her standing in the hall, whilst Mrs. Holmes 
led the way along the corridors, finally pausing before 
a door which she carefully unbarred. 

'* This is the east wing," she said, " and this door 
opens on the park land. Keep to the trees till you are 
a fair distance from the house, for the light at the 
Eoost has aroused curiosity, and there may be more 
watchers than yourself. You are a brave man, Mr. 
Delancy." 

" A man whose curiosity is aroused like other folk — 
nothing more than that." 

" I do not think that you will find anything there. It 
is a warning from another world to this unhappy house." 

" Rubbish I" 
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" I used to be neglectful of warnings myself, but I 
believe in them now; I believe in a great trouble 
coming towards me, and my warning has been given 
simply by a dream." 

" Ah, cold meat for supper, or old Scrooge's under- 
done potato, perhaps," said Ned, as the woman unlocked 
the garden door with a hand that shook very much. 

" Dreams have come true more than once with me." 

*' I wish that you had dreamt who was at the Roost, 
and thus have saved me a long journey." 

** You would not have believed me," said the house- 
keeper, peevishly. 

** Well, I dare say not" 

" You scoff at everything. That is a bad habit, sir," 
she added, '' and it will grow upon you and do harm. 
Forgive me talking like this," she said, holding the 
light away from her face as he looked intently at it, 
^' but I am a woman who has grown strange in a strange 
house, and forgetful of the respect due to the guests 
who have suddenly come here." 

**I have nothing to forgive, Mrs, Holmes." 

" Thank you. I am glad that you are not as quick 
to take offence as a woman I know." 

" Not Anne Judge ?" said Delancy. 

"Oh no, not Anne Judge. She is the best, the 
dearest, the kindest girl in all the world. Can you 
believe that 1 would not mind dying for Anne Judge ? 
As I'm a living woman, sir, that is true." 
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'* Well, then, it's very kind of you." 

** Laugh at me, Mr. Delancy, if you like," she said ; 
" you cannot understand me ; you are nothing to me, 
and I do not want you to understand me," she added, 
rudely, and with increasing excitement; **but don't 
laugh at that girl, or lead her on to think of you, and 
you not thinking of her seriously in any way. Please 
don't do that, or may you never come back aliye from 
Aynard's Roost I*' 

Delancy took the light from her hand and held it to 
her face for a moment. The woman flinched, and 
finally turned away. 

*' Here is your light again, Mrs. Holmes." 

She took it, looking away from him still. 

'' I'll give you a piece of advice in return for that 
with which you have favoured me," he said. "Go 
straight to bed." 

"Why should I do that?" 

" You have been drinking. Not too hard, but just 
enough to make you exceedingly incoherent in your 
discourse, and it might not fare well with your interests 
to be found out." 

" A glass of brandy, only," she murmured ; " they 
have worried me to-day, and made me drink. Only 
one glass, but that has got into my head somehow, and 
you have seen it in a remarkable manner ; what eyes 
you have ! Don't think that I am a drunkard, or let 
them think so ; it's all a mistake, upon my honour." 
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" I hope SO. Good-evening." 

" Good-evening. Forget the fool that I have been 
to-night — a rash fool, that cannot keep her tongue still. 
But I have been sorely tried, and I like Anne Judge, 
and was afraid ** 

" Good-night." And then, with his basket in his 
hand, Ned stepped into the garden. When the door 
was closed on him he stopped to collect his thoughts, 
and to dash into a little soliloquy before prosecuting his 
new adventure. 

" Here's another one, then," he said, " as if I had 
not enough of odd people on my mind already without 
this brandy-drinking, Anne-Judge-defending house- 
keeper. Hang it I I'll not think any more of that 
female; I have got my work cut out to-night with- 
out her. If she like Anne Judge, so much the better 
for her taste, for I don't exactly dislike Anne Judge 
myself/now I come to reflect upon the matter. Ah, 
the green light burns on yonder, and I have been 
laughing at the mystery to keep other people's nerves 
strong. That little bit of acting over, now, in all 
seriousness, let us find this out together, Edmund." 

He went at a sharp pace across the park, keeping to 
the shadows of the trees, and with his gaze directed to 
the light at Aynard's Roost, as though it was the 
beacon by which he tracked his steps. It was no 
laughing matter, then, with him. 
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CHAPTER VUL 

CONTAINS PLENTY OF ADVICE. 

Mrs. Holmes locked up after Mr. Delancy, and walked 
very thoughtfully and slowly along the passages, pausing 
once to say to herself: **To think that he should have 
guessed that I had been drinking brandy, now." When 
she was in the hall again she found Anne Judge still 
there, with a face more thoughtful than her own. 

*' Waiting here still. What is that for, Miss Judge ?* 
she exclaimed. 

" I don't know," answered Anne, " I don't want to 
go back to them any more to-night ; I dare say that 
they will not miss me. I am tired, and my head 
aches." 

"Go straight to bed, girl," she said, thinking of Mr. 
Delancy's late advice to herself, **and never mind those 
peopla You are not their slave." 

"Mr. Aynard will leave very shortly; I shall not 
steal away like that," she replied. " Has Mr. Delancy 
gone, Mrs. Holmes ?" 
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*^ Yes, my dear ; and if be never comes back again 
would you be very, very sorry, now ?" 

" Oh, is there danger — is there, after all, anything 
more to be feared than he fancies ?" 

" I cannot say. I asked you if you would be sorry ?' 

"Yes, I should." And Anne Judge looked fear- 
lessly at her questioner — tried, perhaps, to look her 
down, which was a difficult task after the housekeeper's 
one glass of brandy. 

"Why?" 

" He is a friend of mine ; he has been kind to my 
father and me." 

" You are falling in love with him. Don't tell me that 
this is not the truth, for I am a clear-sighted woman, and 
see everything. Oh, to fall in love with a man who will 
never thmk anything of you ; a proud, stuck-up " 

"Mrs. Holmes, how dare you talk to me like this?" 
cried Anne Judge, indignantly. 

The housekeeper set her light on the bracket in the 
hall, the better to clasp her hands together. 

*^ I beg your pardon humbly. Miss Judge. I forget 
myself strangely, and at all times I forget myself in 
my interest for you — forgive me." 

" There, there ; we will say no more about this 
nonsense. I am going back to the drawing-room, 
and if I were you " 

" Well ?" 

" I would go to bed myself." 
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"That's what he said too/' she murmured, after 
Anne had left her, "and perhaps she saw it also. 
Well, I'll go to bed then." 

Before she had gone slowly and wearily up-stairs, 
like a woman weighted with a heavy load, Anne Judge 
had re-entered the drawing-room to find that her 
absence had been remarked after all. Edmund De- 
lancy's departure had exercised a depression upon the 
remainder of the guests, each of whom could now 
appreciate the efibrts that the man had made to 
allow things to pass off pleasantly. They had fallen 
almost into silence after his departure. The gloomy 
thoughts had come back to the mind of Hugh 
Aynard, and there was no one who attempted to 
dispel them, not even Lady Burlinson, who seemed 
troubled by sad thoughts of her own. Mrs. Delancy 
had her dear boy to think about, and hence a silence 
had fallen upon those three, that was only disturbed 
by the entrance of Anne Judge. 

"What a time you have been away," said Clara 
Burlinson, petulantly. "Is anything the matter? 
Have you seen Mr. Delancy again T 

" Yes, I saw him for a few minutes before he left 
the house," said Anne, calmly. 

" I thought that I heard his voice in the hall talking 
to you," she said. " What business can he have at the 
village at this hour of the night? He is mysterious, 
and yet he feigns to hate mystery ?" 
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^'Edmund never diasembles," said Mrs. Delancy, 
bridling. ^^ I hope that you understand that, Qara — 
that you Inow him better than that." 

"He is a good fellow," said Aynard, rising and 
crossing to the window ; ^' I don't think that there is a 
better one in the world." 

'^I am sure that there is not," answered Mrs. 
Delancy, in a positive tone. 

Aynard drew aside the blind and looked out into the 
night long and attentively. Clara Burlinson watched 
him for awhile, then stole to his side and linked her 
arm through his. 

" You are still nervous concerning the light, Hugh. 
Is not this a great weakness — you who should be 
strong, and keep me strong ?" 

" It is there again, Clara," he murmured, " shining 
forth its warning to me. I can almost imagine, as I 
watch it, that I am there once more, my old self, a 
narrow-minded, suspicious, miserable wretch, and that 
the man by you has nothing in common with the 
Aynard race, and dies away from this night" 

" Rather believe that the old self clings to the old 
haunts for good, and that your new and better self is 
here for ever." 

" I will endeavour to believe that for your sake," 
he said ; '^ but I am very weak. It is you who must be 
strong, and keep me strong, Clara.' 

" I will try.' 
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** Strong in heart, and in your love for me, and I shall 
not care for omens. In good time, that is, and when I 
have recovered the shock of this sm'prise. But I am 
not myself to-night. If I should lose the trial after 
all — I who have been so sanguine of results, and have 
looked forward so eagerly to the happiness — the lasting 
happiness — that is to follow it I am horribly nervous ; 
but, there, there, I shall be better in time. I think 
that I will go away to Ilpham now." 

He lingered still, however. He sat down by Clara's 
side in the recess of the window and with his back to 
the park, and clung still to the happiness which was 
before him in her presence, as though it was to fade 
away from him when she left him. Finally he rose, 
looked through the window again, sighed heavily, and 
said: 

"I am really going now. Ned and I will come to- 
morrow for an hour." 

** Why cannot you come without him ? Why is he 
always to accompany you here ?' she asked, in a lower 
but more excited tone. 

^' My dear Clara," he whispered. " Is it possible 
that you dislike him ?" 

*' No, I do not dislike him," she answered ; " but he 
seems in the way. Perhaps," she added, in a lighter 
tone, ^' I am jealous of him, and fancy that you think 
more of him than you do of me." 

" Dearest, I " 
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" There, we will say no more about this to-night. 
To-morrow we will have a long talk together, and you 
shall hear a confession of mine and give me absolu- 
tion." 

" A confession T he said, wonderingly. 

"There, think of that instead of the morbid folly 
that has possessed you this evening, and made me 
almost frightened of you," she said ; *' and now, good- 
night, Hugh." 

When Hugh Aynard had gone, and Thirby Cross 
was locked up, the three women left in the great house 
bade each other good-night, and went to their re- 
spective rooms, Clara Burlinson saying to Anne in a 
low voice : 

" I am coming back presently. Sit up for me." 

Anne was almost prepared for this, for Mr. Aynard 
had not been more variable in his moods, or more 
restless in his manner, than Lady Burlinson had been 
in hers. It was part of her mission to receive visitors 
in her room at unnatural hours, it appeared, whilst she 
remained at Thirby Cross, but the mistress was a more 
endurable companion than Mrs. Holmes. She waited 
for the lady very patiently, locking her door first, 
however, after that new habit of hers which had been 
most persistently carried out since Mrs. Holmes had 
spoken of nocturnal visits to her bedside. 

Anne Judge had to wait some time before the 
mistress appeared, but the delay was not depriving her 
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of her natural rest, for the Roost in the Backwater 
was on her mind, and it was her task — she felt that it 
was her task — to watch the distant light gleaming 
athwart the sky there, a warning of danger to the 
Aynards. Until half-past twelve her vigil must not 
cease ; when the light died out she should think that 
Edmund Delancy was safe, not before. It was striking 
twelve when Lady Burlinson knocked at her door and 
was admitted. She came in with a grave expression 
on her face, and Anne knew that there was a reproof 
in store for her before a word was uttered. She knew, 
too, that the reproof would be similar to the one 
received from the housekeeper a short time since in 
the hall, and her bosom throbbed a little indignantly 
already at all this lecturing from watchful and irritable 
women. 

'* Anne," said Lady Burlinson, talking very rapidly, 
" I may as well get over an unpleasant duty as quickly 
as I can, but I have not liked your way this evening, 
and I am frank enough to tell you this at once. It is 
possible that I am unduly suspicious, and if so, my 
dear, 1 will ask your pardon." 

*'You have not liked my way?" repeated Anne. 
" What way T 

** Your way with Mr. Delancy," she said. " He and 
you appear to have so much to say to one another that 
others may not hear. Now, you are a young impres- 
sionable girl, at the most dangerous age, perhaps, and 
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I warn you at once not to think too much of Mr. 
Delancy. He is a gentleman by birth ^" 

" So is my father, madam. But please say no more 
of this." 

" I would not have said a word, Anne, had I not felt 
towards you like a sister — trusted you like one." 

" You do not trust Mr. Delancy, then ?" 

" I — I don't say that either," said Clara, in a con- 
fused manner, for her reasoning powers were not great, 
and she was a weak woman enough, the reader is 
aware ; " but Mr. Delancy has had a great disappoint- 
ment in life — about me, you know — and disappoint- 
ments unsettle men and alter their whole character. 
He is a very diflFerent man to the one I knew so well, 
and I do not understand him now. Therefore, I warn 
you of him, Anne, for I can see that you are pleased 
when he is near you, and what may be jest to him, may 
be a very stem reahty to you." 

" He is fond of jesting, certainly. But, Lady Bur- 
linson, you may trust Mr. Delancy and me, I think." 

" Why do you couple your names together like that ?' 
she cried, peevishly ; " is there— is there an under- 
standing between you already ? Don't tell me yet — 
let me think." 

She put her hand to her temples to think deeply of 
this new idea, pushing back her fair hair from her fore- 
head, and staring hard into the darker face confronting 
hers. 
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" Lady Burlinson," said Anne, coldly, " you have no 
cause for alarm ; there is no understanding, as you 
term it, between Mr. Delancy and me. I am not 
seventeen years of age, and I helieve that I am 
scarcely seven in your friend's opinion. Thank you 
for your interest, for all this consideration on my 
account, but there is really nothing to be alarmed at." 

" You are offended with me ?" 

" I am pledged to a single life, and I know better 
my duty — my duty to the father who is waiting for me 
— than to fall in love with any man." ' 

" It is not to be helped sometimes." 

"I think, my lady, that it is always to be helped by 
a strong will." 

Ah, you don't know," sighed Clara Burlinson ; 
when you are my age you will think more seriously 
of this." 

" I will wait till then. Meanwhile, believe that I 
am no more in love with Mr. Delancy than you are." 

Lady Burlinson shrank back in her chair, and no 
longer stared at Anne Judge. The tables had turned, 
and it was the companion who was ready to offer 
reproof, advice, even consolation, if it were necessary. 

" I am too young, and you are too old to think of 
him. Lady Burlinson." 

" Too old I What do you mean by that ?" cried 
Clara, and the angry woman flashed out here at so 
base an insinuation. 
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" Too old in thought for another man." 

"Yes — yes — of course. I understand what you 
mean now." 

She rose hastily as if with the intention to depart, 
hesitated, and then said : 

" I will wish you good-night, Anne." 

" Good-night, Lady Burlinson," replied our heroine. 

" Tell me that you are not offended with me before 
I go ; you must think that I have been actuated by the 
best of motives, Anne ; you must never be too proud 
to take advice from any one, high or low." 

" Is Lady Burlinson too proud ?" 

" No," replied that lady, shrinking back again, and 
wishing heartily that she had not ventured into Anne 
Judge's room. 

" Then let me offer you a little advice in my turn, 
and in all good faith and earnestness," said Anne. '^ I 
am very young, madam — perhaps though I know but 
little of the human heart, I still may guess what has its 
root in yours. I should ;iot have had the courage to 
speak out had you not spoken out to me — had I not 
learned, madam, to love you for all your gentleness 
and kindness, and seen that you were in danger of 
losing Mr. Aynard." 

" In danger of losing him ! — what a phrase !" 

** Of loving Edmund Delancy better than the man 
whom you have promised to marry. For you are 
jealous even of me, and you think a great deal of Mr. 
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Delancy, and are a different woman in ihis presence 
altogether. Madam, I am afraid — ^I am very much 
afraid that you have not forgotten him." 

"How can I forget him when he comes here day 
after day — when Aynard hrings him here to show me 
the contrast that exists between that man and him ?" 

*' You love him, then ?" 

"I do not say that I am an unsettled woman, 
Anne ; I am tossed to and fro — ^I am awfully wretched f 

"And you have promised to marry Mr. Aynard!" 
cried Anne, warmly. " Oh, madam, I could not have 
made that promise had I not loved the man with all my 
heart ; I could not have done my own honour and his 
f o great an injury." 

"Hush, hush! you talk like a child!" she cried. 
" Yes, you are very young, you have been reading some 
silly love story, and it has turned your brain a little. 
I am a woman of the world, and am going to marry — 
there, I own it — for position. Hundreds marry for 
position, Anne, and love tljeir husbands afterwards; 
and I esteem Mr, Aynard of Thirby Cross. Every 
day I esteem him more and more, for I see the noble- 
ness in his character, though I tremble at his weakness 
and am at times afraid of him. I am going to tell 
him to-morrow that perhaps I am only learning to love 
Um yet awhile ; that he must give me time, and be 
patient with my stubborn heart That it is even better 
not to bring Mr. Delancy here." 
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" I would give Mr. Aynard up," said Anne ; " it is 
not fair to him — it is not honest" 

" You have no right to say that," cried Lady Bur- 
linson ; " I have done my duty faithfully all my life. 
But I am unsettled and unhappy, Anne, and this is 
your retaliation for my advice to you." 

" Tour love for Edmund Delancy has come back." 

**Did it ever leave me, I wonder?" she moaned 
forth. 

*^ Oh, madam, to doubt that, and yet pledged to be 

Mr. Aynard's wife. To Heaven have mercy on 

us, and on him I Look there !" 

**0n him— on whom ? What are you pointing at? 
Is there any one looking through that window at us?" 

And Lady Burlinson clung to Anne Judge for sup- 
port in the new fear that had come upon her. 

" Heaven have mercy on the man you love !" said 
Anne, wringing her hands ; ** what can we do to help 
him?" 

" Tell me what you mean, unless you wish to drive 
me mad." 

Anne pointed out into the night with a hand that 
shook with fear. ^' Look at the boat-house in the Back* 
water, where Mr. Delancy is, and where danger has met 
him, as I feared it would — as I knew it would ! Oh, 
the white light, madam, has come !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IN SUSPENSE. 

There was confusion in tbe house of Aynard, and two 
excited women wandering about the passages arousing 
the servants to action. Mrs. Delancy was a heavy 
sleeper, and was not awakened by the rustling outside 
her room, or by the pattering of feet to and fro, and 
Anne Judge stopped Lady Burlinson as she ran towards 
the mother's door. 

" Not yet. It may be a false alarm, Lady Burlin- 
son," said Anne, whose hand had caught the mistress 
by the wrist ; " this is the woman who loves him best 
in all the world, and she is less strong than we are." 

" You are right," said Clara Burlinson, turning away. 
" I am not myself yet — I am like a woman in a dream, 
and you are so calm now the shock is over." 

" I am thinking what is best to be done — I am trying 
to think," she added. 

" And he may be dying whilst you waste time here," 
cried Lady Burlinson, impatiently. "Oh, if he had 
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only trusted me with his intention of going to the 
Roost, I should have known what to do, and how to 
have acted in this great emergency. Why should you 
have been in his confidence, and I held back from it?" 
she cried, jealously. ** What could he have meant by 
that?" 

" We are losing time," said Anne, coldly ; " I must 
find Mrs. Holmes. Meanwhile, see that the maids run 
at once to the lodgekeeper's house, to the gamekeeper 
and gardener's cottages on the estate, and tell all the 
men you find to reach the Roost by any means. Tell 
them what we fear, and let some one take horse to 
Ilpham in search of Mr. Aynard." 

" Yes, yes, perhaps I had better go myself and see 
to all this. Which is the way to the cottages ? W^hat 
will become of him if I should forget anything " 

" Wake up Mrs. Holmes instead, please," said Anne, 
who had assumed the command-in-chief as if by instinct, 
and was evidently the stronger woman of the two, 
" whilst I set the servants in 'action." 

" What can Mrs. Holmes do ?" 

"Suggest something that may be done — I don't 
know what. It seems to me necessary to wake her." 

Anne Judge darted away on her multifarious errands, 
and Lady Burlinson, light in hand, went along the 
corridors to the east wing; bewildered by the excite- 
ment in the house, the excitement in herself, and be- 
coming more nervous as she found herself receding 
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further and further from the life and action of whkh 
she had been a part 

Yes, a very weak woman, with some thought for 
herself at all times, for she murmured : 

'^ I wish that Anne Judge had not sent me on this 
errand. Why did I come all this way alone at her 
bidding? In the daylight I never liked this place. I 
will go back." 

She paused at this, and then her more courageous 
self obtained the mastery over her fears, and she went 
on again. 

" I must not give way, or let everybody know what 
a coward I am," she murmm*ed ; *' I must grow bold, 
or I die. I have accepted my fate, and it is here." 

She spoke of fate as Aynard had spoken of it a few 
hours ago — she believed in the darkness of her future, 
and that she was powerless to escape from it She 
stood at the housekeeper's door at last, and knocked 
loudly ; receiving no reply she turned the handle, and 
found that the door gave way to her pressure. She 
called again, hesitated for an instant, and then entered. 

Mrs. Holmes was asleep in an arm-chair at the side 
of her toilet-table, with her hands clasped together in 
her lap, her dress still on, her cap awry, and her grey 
hair streaming over her shoulders in the wild fashion 
which had once startled Anne Judge. The candle 
that she had had was burning in its socket at her elbow; 
there was an empty glass lying on its side, and a small 
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phial labelled laudanum within her reach. Clara Bur- 
linson would have thought the woman dead had it 
not been for her heavy breathing as she lay back in 
her chair. 

"Mrs. Holmes — ^Mrs. Holmes!" she called twice, 
stooping down the last time to her ear, and shaking 
her by the shoulder, " wake up, please." 

But it did not please Mrs. Holmes to wake up at 
this entreaty, and Lady Burlinson looked at the lauda- 
num-phial again, and guessed that the housekeeper 
had drugged herself to sleep. 

She made one more effort, calling the sleeper's name 
again in a loud tone, and shaking her so hard by the 
arm this time that she shook something from her hand 
to the carpet — a dark tress of hair, which Lady Bur- 
linson picked up and placed on the dressing-table by 
her side, thinking that it was like Anne Judge's as she 
did so. 

The housekeeper's eyes opened slowly, and glared 
at Lady Burlinson with so horrible an intensity that 
the mistress at once wished that they had remained 
closed for that night. 

*' What do you want with me ?" Mrs. Holmes asked, 
in a thick voice. " Do I ever have so much rest that 
I should be woke up like this ? Who are you ?" 

*M am Lady Burlinson — ^your mistress." 

" No, not my mistress yet. Never to be my mistress 
now, whilst the power is — in my — ^hands to — stop it." 
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She spoke very slowly, even with increasing slowness 
towards the end of her reply, her head falling forwards 
on her chest, and the hand from which the tress of hair 
had fallen opening and shutting as though it missed 
something to which it was accustomed. 

" Never mind that," said Lady Burlinson ; " I do 
not know what you mean, I do not care to know. You 
don't like me, I dare say, and perhaps I have not been 
kind to you." 

Mrs. Holmes looked up again. 

" No woman has suffered so much as I have." 

" I regret to hear that," said Lady Burlinson ; " I 
am sorry for all who suffer." 

** Don't be sorry for me, please," 

"Very well. But will you wake up now? Mr. 
Delancy is in danger at the boat-house in the Back- 
water." 

"1 don't like him — I can't wake up — ^let me be 
unless you want to kill me. Anne," she whispered. 

" 1 am not Anne Judge — ^I am Lady Burlinson." 

" To give you up for him, a vile wretch who tired of 
me and cast me off — my own child whom I loved so. 
Oh, the Lord forgive a sinful woman." 

Her eyes were closed now, and she was wandering in 
her sleep. Her voice was very low, and the watcher 
did not catch all the words that were murmured forth 
between closed lips. She had become alive to the im- 
practicability of arousing the housekeeper, and she went 
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away, after first extinguishing the light, which had 
been in dangerous proximity to the sleeping woman's 
elbow. She thought for awhile of the incoherent words 
that she had heard as she retraced her steps, but the 
night was alive with strange incident to distract her, 
and Mrs. Holmes' dream wanderings were soon for- 
gotten. She found the servants standing together 
about the hall and outside the drawing-room door, 
waiting for something which they knew not, and at 
which the wildest guesses were made. They were all 
afraid, and Sarah GriflBn, the girl to whom Lady Bur- 
linson had taken a fancy on the first night of her arrival 
at Thirby Cross, came towards her as she re-appeared 
upon the scene. 

" Oh dear, Lady Burlinson, do you think that any 
one has been murdered in that place ?" 

" I hope not," she said, with a shudder. " What 
made you think of that ?" 

*' I don't know, my lady ; but we are all so scared." 

" Is there any news ?" 

" Not any." 

" Where is Miss Judge ?" 

" She has gone down to the lodge, I think." 

" And left me here alone ? That was very thought- 
less of her," she said. " Are there any lights in the 
drawing-room ?" 

" Yes, my lady, we have lighted the candles in the 
chandelier again, and in one or two of the sconces." 
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^* Light them all, please, the room is dark without 
them." 

She went into the drawing-room with the servants, 
and whilst they were re-illuminating the place she un- 
fastened a shutter, drew up the blind, and looked across 
the park towards the Backwater. All was dark with- 
out, and the danger signal of Edmund Delancy had 
disappeared. 

" Perhaps he is out of danger now," said Lady Bur- 
linson, seating herself on the couch, ** or — beyond it 
I wish that Anne would come back. Do not leave me, 
please, till Miss Judge returns." 

One or two of the servants remained, and Lady Bur- 
linson sat white and rigid on the couch till Anne Judge's 
re-appearance. 

"Where have you been?*' cried the fretful lady. 
^^ How cruel to leave me in this great place, and in this 
terrible suspense." 

^' I have given the alarm, sent messengers right and 
left to all points of the Backwater, and despatched a 
servant to Mr. Aynard at Markham's Hotel. The tide 
is very high to-night, they teU me, and a boat may 
reach there yet, if not able to return till to-morrow. 
The men would not let me go with them, to lie of use 
to him. They say that it is not safe ; as if I cared for 
that." 

" You thought of Igoing to the Backwater without 
me ?" 
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" He is in danger — I would do anything for him," 
cried Anne. "I can't sit still in this uncertainty. 
Shall we go down through the park to the edge of the 
Backwater — he went that way?' 

** Perhaps we had better do so. You must not leave 
me again, Anne. The light has disappeared from the 
Roost, and I ^m very fearful that that may mean 
death." 

**No, no," said Anne, pressing her hands to her 
bosom suddenly, " that' means that he has left the 
Roost, thank Heaven 1 Unless " 

And then she sat down to think of the morning, 
whilst Lady Burlinson said, with the old jealousy 
predominant once more : 

** All this has been arranged without me — me, a 
person of no consequence to him or to yourself. Why 
should he trust in you more than in one whom he has 
known so long ?" 

Anne did not reply ; one subject occupied her mind, 
and the fretful queries of her mistress did not meet 
with any attention — were scarcely heard in her ab- 
straction. She rose to make sure for herself that the 
light was extinguished in the isolated boat-house, and 
then her nerves gave way more completely than they 
had hitherto done, and' she retreated from the window 
with a half-suppressed scream. 

'' Some one is looking in upon us. I saw a man's 
face there.'* 
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Lady Burlinson sprang to her feet and ran to the 
side of Anne Judge; a moment's pause, then the 
window was rattled from without by an impatient 
hand, and Mr. Aynard's Toice was heard calling for 
admittance. It was the white face of Hugh Aynard 
that had scared Anne Judge, and it was Hugh Aynard, 
with his clothes wet and torn, who was admitted into 
the room the instant afterwards. 

" Oh, Hugh, what has happened to Mr. Delancy ?" 
cried Lady Burlinson. " What does it all mean ?* 

" There is no guessing at it yet — there may never be 
an opportunity to guess at it," he said. " I found him 
at the Roost and brought him away in my boat" 

" Brought him !" cried the two women at once. 

" I could have carried him on here — ^for I have the 
strength of a giant to-night — had not a host of men 
met me at my boat-house this side of the water. They 
are bringing him across the park. They say that he 
is dying, but I'll not believe it. Not such an end as 
that to the first true friendship I have ever formed." 

"They are coming," gasped forth Anne Judge. 
" Stand aside, and give them room." 

They came into the drawing-room— a group of men 
bearing upon a litter the man who had left that house, 
a short while since, full of life and strength, and now a 
silent, motionless figure, which might represent for ever 
all that remained of Ned Delancy. Lady Burlinson 
hid her face on the breast of her lover, and fainted 
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away there ; but the younger and the stronger woman 
advanciied with breath suspended and looked into the 
face of the man they bore towards her. 

" Is there — is there a doctor here ?" 

" He has been sent for," said one who held the 
litter. " Which room, Miss Judge?' 

** My room is ready — the servants will show you to 
it Oh, how still he is ! — not dead — not dead, surely T 

" We can't tell — we don't quite think he is altogether 
gone." 

" I will go to his mother and prepare her. She — 
she loved poor Ned so much !" 

And then Anne Judge burst into tears and ran 
out of the room. 
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CHAPTER X. 

STRUCK DOWN. 

The house at Thirby Cross settled down before morn- 
ing ; the worst being known, suspense over, and the 
grim facts alone confronting them, the various actors 
in the scene fell into -their places, and were pre- 
pared and calm. The male servants went back to 
their cottages to talk of all that had occurred to make 
the night eventful ; the servants departed to their 
rooms — with the exception of those required to attend 
to the surgeon and assistant, who had arrived at last, 
and were at their posts ; Mrs. Delancy had been ap- 
prised of the ill news in store for her with a gentle- 
ness and kindness that for ever afterwards gave Anne 
Judge a first place in her memory ; and Anne, Lady 
Burlinson, Mrs. Delancy, and Mr. Aynard sat in the 
drawing-room waiting for news. 

In the drawing-room Hugh Aynard related the 
particulars with much energy and gesticulation, for 
there was no settling down for him, and the events 
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of the night were on his mind and troubled it. He 
had missed Edmund Delancy at the village, and 
the true reason for his friend's earlier departure 
from his house had suddenly suggested itself. He 
bad driyen back to the house, and then hurried across 
the park on foot in the track of his friend, as the 
route more quick for him, discovering at the termina- 
tion of his journey that the shed for his boats was open 
and a boat missing. The water was high still, and 
he had followed to the larger boat-house on the island 
that he had called his Roost, there to find Edmund 
Delancy lying like a dead man on the floor of his 
room with blood flowing from his temple, where he 
had been struck. He was lying near the window, 
and had evidently used his remaining strength to push 
the green casement open and show the light within the 
room before he had dropped senseless to the ground, 
where Aynard had discovered him. The master of 
Thirby Cross brought him away in his boat, which ran 
aground on his return, and when within fifty feet 
of land — ^an accident that had compelled Aynard to 
wade through the water to shore carrying Delancy 
in his arms. 

" There has been foul play at Aynard's Roost, and 
we must find out the perpetrators of the deed," said 
Hugh. " We will not leave a stone unturned." 

" My poor boy," cried Mrs. Delancy. " If the 
doctor would only let me see him now." 
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" Patience, dear madam — ^he is not conscious yet," 
said Anne Judge, who was at her side. 

** I will go up to his room door again and listen," 
said Aynard, and he went away, to return a few 
minutes afterwards, with the news that all seemed very 
still within the room. Thus they waited till the early 
morning stole upon them and brought no better news 
with it, for Edmund Delancy lived still, and yet 
retained that immobility of look that was so like 
the death his friends were fearing for him. 

At five in the morning, a mounted messenger was 
despatched to Wolchester, to telegraph to Doctor Day 
in London to start at once to Thirby Cross. 

" He is a very clever man," said Aynard, when 
he informed the ladies of this last resolve ; " and 
his own business — far less mine — must not stand in 
the way of his coming to the rescue of his friend. If 
we could only save Ned — ^if he would only speak 
and tell us who was at Aynard's Roost last night" 

" You believe that a human being was there, now, 
Hugh ?" said Lady Burlinson. 

" I am not so sure of it," he muttered. 

Still iater in the morning, when the clocks in the 
house were striking six, Mrs. Holmes came down-stairs 
with that grave and decorous air that befitted the 
early hour, and that had for so long a time deceived 
her fellow servants and her master. It was only when 
the house was at rest and the hour was late, that Mrs. 
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Holmes gave way in that gloomy east wing which 
she had always to herself. Then Mrs. Holmes with her 
mask off was a different woman — a woman who was 
rash, who drank a little, suffered a great deal and 
took deadly drugs that she might sleep in peace. Mrs. 
Holmes heard all the news before she had stepped 
on the hall-mat. 

" Why was I not called ?" she said sharply to the 
servant who had poured forth the startling information 
of a man lying almost at the point of death in the 
room that had been Anne Judge's. 

" Lady Burlinson went herself to rouse you, ma'am." 

** Indeed," she said, " I don't remember it 1 
was never roused ;" and she went to her housekeeper's 
room to ponder on this new surprise to her, and to feel 
far more concerned about her own visitor than for 
the safety of Edmund Delancy. 

Later still, when the clocks were striking seven, 
the doctor descended to the drawing-room, and found 
himself surrounded by eager questioners. The patient 
was just the same, the doctor said — he might lie 
thus for hours or days ; it was impossible to say when 
he would recover from his stupor. 

** He will recover then ?" said Mrs. Delancy, very 
anxiously. " I would rather that you did not deceive 
me in thia I would prefer to hear the worst, and 
to be prepared for the worst" 

*^ Madam, his life is in other hands than mine." 
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" Ah, Sir, you believe that he will die." 

" I am sorry to say so, but I fear that he will 
die." 

There was a long silence after this verdict had been 
pronounced, for the few listeners thereto felt their 
hearts sink strangely. They had learned to think 
a great deal of the man lying ill up-stairs, to be 
bound up with his thoughts, and to have him ever 
present before them as a frank and honest heart, in 
which no faith could be abused. 

" I will stay no longer away from him," said Mrs. 
Delancy ; " the son may be trusted with his mother." 

" He needs a calm and skilful nurse," said the medi- 
cal attendant, irresolutely ; " but I think that he is safe 
in your hands." 

" In none other whilst he lives, sir," said the mother, 
hastening away. 

Mrs. Delancy found her son lying like one dead 
already in his bed — ^a rigid figure, with a stony face. 
The eyes were partly open now, but they quivered not, 
or betrayed any recognition when the mother looked 
into them. There was a far-away gaze in those eyes — 
a gaze directed perhaps, at the villain who had struck 
him down, and from whom he would not flinch. The 
forehead was bound up carefully, and the eyes peering 
from under the bandages had a concentrative gaze 
in them which nothing could distract If the still 
figure thought at all, it was of the Backwater, and 
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of him who had been met there — Delancy belonged not 
to the present hour, and recked not of present company. 

All day that look upon his face, that position which 
moved not, that hovering near the valley of the shadow 
of death, and which was so like pnto death itself. The 
surgeon came in and out, a second doctor from Wol- 
chester who had been summoned arrived later in the 
afternoon and held counsel with him at the bedside, 
the friends whose hearts Delancy had touched were 
allowed to steal in one by one when the evening was 
come, and glance at him as at the friend whom they 
might never see again in this world. 

Anne Judge came last, and whispered to Mrs. 
Delancy : 

" If I might only stay here with you, madam." 

" With me, my dear child. Why ?" 

" He — ^he was always very kind to me. Oh, Mrs. 
Delancy, I am sure that he would have been so true a 
friend to me." 

" And may be still, for I will not think that all hope 
is past yet ; he is too young to leave me," cried the 
mother. 

"Madam, it is very strange, but were you looking 
at him then ?" said Ann Judge, suddenly, in an eager 
yet low tone of voice. 

" No, I was not." 

" I think that he almost smiled at me. There, 
again 
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" My dear girl, you are nervous, you have been too 
much exdted by all this," said Mrs. Delancy. "He 
would have smiled at me long ago had he been con- 
scious, I am sure. Why, Anne, it will not do for you 
to be nurse here, with all these fancies in your head." 

" I am a good nurse. When my father was ill, he 
would take nothing save from my hands, Mrs. 
Delancy." 

" I am not likely to leave my boy till I drop with 
fatigue," said the mother, turning to him and lightly 
kissing his cheek. 

" I will go now, madam." 

" If you please. He may be disturbed by people 
coming in and out. For all this peaceful attitude, 
Anne, I think that he is looking different," she cried, 
" and better. Edmund, dear, you know me now ?" 

But the face retained its old expression, and perhaps 
both women were too full of fancies in their acute 
anxiety. They were bending over him when the door 
opened, and Doctor Day came into the room, looking 
worn with hard study in London, or with the fatigue of 
his hurried journey. He was followed by the two 
doctors who had been already summoned to Thirby 
Cross. 

"I am glad that you have come," said Mrs. De- 
lancy, springing up to meet him ; " for you wiU give me 
hope." 

"If I can, Mrs. Delancy, you may imagine the 
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pleasure that it will be to me," said Doctor Day, 
gravely bowing over her extended hand ; " for I please 
one friend and save another." 

No one had told Anne Judge to go, and she lingered 
by the door watching the three men — those three fates 
who seemed to hold the thread of Ned Delancy's life 
between them. She noticed that Doctor Day moved 
very slowly to the bedside, and stood there looking on 
his patient, and she saw, or believed that she saw, a 
great change upon the face of the man at whom he 
gazed. The eyes appeared to light up with recognition 
for an instant — with a stem recognition that was unlike 
the smile which, she fancied, had faintly hovered on his 
lips. The surgeon who had first arrived at Thirby 
Cross said : 

" He appears conscious, doctor." 

But Doctor Day had an opinion' of his own on most 
things, and was not to be put down by country practi- 
tioners. 

" No, he is perfectly unconscious. When did this 
occur ?" 

They told him, and he listened to the details of the 
case with his right hand upon the pulse of the stricken 
man, and his left hand toying with his beard. When 
they had completed the narrative of the accident, and 
of the symptoms of him who was suffering from it, 
Doctor Day moved away from the bedside with the 
two members of his profession. 
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His glance fell on Anne Judge standing by the door 
as he did so, and he said : 

** Please close that door, Miss Judge. The less 
visitors here the better for the patient." 

Anne withdrew at this hint,* and shut the door upon 
them. The three doctors stood by the mantelpiece, 
and Mrs. Delancy sat in the shadow of the bed-curtains 
watching them. The subject of their conversation and 
of their thoughts was still enough, with the grave eyes 
looking far away. 

** Mr. Delancy will not live," said Doctor Day, in a , 
voice that was too low to reach the mother's ears, 
strained though they were to catch a single word. 
" He may linger thus for days ; but live he cannot." 

" I have already feared so," said the second doctor. 

" And I," added the third, " have not had a doubt 
about it. A very serious case. Doctor Day." 

"^Very serious indeed. Break the truth to the mother 
as gently as you can. I have not the courage — I am 
wholly unnerved." 

Then he went from the room, and paused outside in 
the passage thinking very deeply, until a woman, com- 
ing towards him with a lantern in her hand, aroused 
him from his reverie. He gazed long and steadily at 
this woman as she approached him, and the woman 
looked long and steadily at him. 

" Well," he said at last ; " I am here again, despite 
my wish to keep away." 
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" I cannot bear to see you. Your presence aggra- 
vates my trouble," said the housekeeper. 

" I have been sent for from London," said Day. 

" From London ! Were you not at Ilpham yester- 
day, then ?" 

" No." 

" One of the servants told me that she saw you." 

" She is mistaken." 

Then they separated, and when Mrs. Holmes looked 
back — which she did at the end of that long corridor — 
Doctor Day had relapsed into his thoughtfiil attitude 
once more, and had quite forgotten her. He was only 
aroused by another servant coming along the passage, 
and after a nervous start at her appearance he went 
down-stairs to the hall and across the chequered marble 
pavement to the drawing-room, where were the friends 
waiting for the bad news that he had to communicate. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PEEPARED FOR THE WORST. 

They were prepared for the worst at Thirby Cross ; 
Doctor Day had given no hope for his patient, and 
those who had consulted with him on the case had 
formally endorsed his opinion — that all would soon be 
over in this world with Edmund Delancy. So they 
were prepared and waiting — as we have been prepared 
in our day, and had to hold the truth to our hearts, 
though it seemed to eat away every hope that had ever 
had existence there. 

Mrs. Delancy was prepared with the rest. She 
sat at the bedside, the same silent watchful figure 
that we have already seen — stem and calm for all her 
inner suffering, and leaving to the future, when he 
should be gone from her, all the bitterness of unavail- 
ing grief. She could not cry now ; she was a woman 
stunned by the sudden blow that had fallen on her, and 
she sat there patient enough to all outward appearance, 
Scarcely realizing yet that a few short hours would 
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leave her desolate. Once she leaned her head on the 
bed-clothes near her boy and tried to pray for him ; 
but the prayer came not, and she could only raise her 
head again and look at him. 

They had left her for the night there. Two out of 
the three doctors had gone home; the clock on the 
broad landing-place bad struck eleven, and Edmund 
Delancy still lay and looked before him steadily with 
that stem interest, or surprise, or defiance which would 
not die out of his eyes. 

Some one knocked lightly at the door. 

" Come in," said Mrs. Delancy, in a low tone, and 
the housekeeper at Thirby Crosss advanced with noise- 
less steps into the room. 

** Pardon the. intrusion ; I thought that I should not 
disturb you, madam, by my entrance," she said; "and 
I had not seen the suflFerer." 

" Poor fellow ! he will not suffer long, Mrs. Holmes," 
said the mother, as she leaned over and kissed him. 
"There again — ^I think that he must be conscious now; 
his eyes look as if he knew me. Have you had much 
experience with the sick ?" 

" Not any." 

"Call Doctor Day again, please. I am sure that 
he is conscious now." 

" What good can Doctor Day do him ?" 

" No good, perhaps." 

" I will call him when I retire if you wish it," said 
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Mrs. Holmes. *' I am going directly — one moment, if 
you will allow me." 

Mrs. Delancy looked with faint surprise at the house- 
keeper, and then turned her gaze towards her son. 

" You love this son of yours very dearly, I am sure." 

** You may be sure of that," murmured the mother. 

" Your only child ?" 

"Yes." 

" I feel, for you as I could not feel for any other 
women then." 

" Have you lost a child — like this ?" 

"Hush, madam; I do not speak of my losses in 
this house, where there is no one to sympathize with 
me. But I have lost a child." 

"Poor woman!" And Mrs. Delancy held out her 
hand and clasped that of Mrs. Holmes. 

" By my own neglect too — think of that ; for I think 
of it till I am forced to drink the thought away, to 
drug it down, to do anything to escape my awful sense 
of guilt. Mrs. Delancy, I am a wicked woman." 

" By your own neglect ? How could a mother 
neglect her child unto death ?" 

"It is a long story, and I cannot tell you, Mrs. 
Delancy," said Mrs. Holmes, shuddering. " Please do 
not question me. I have said morie than I intended to 
say ; that is a great weakness of mine always, and will 
lose me my place some day." 
" You may trust me." 
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"Don't tell Lady Burlinson, who hates me," she 
said. '' Let me see, what was I talking about ? Oh^ 
neglect. Well, madam, do not lose him by neglect, I 
beg of you, for there may be still a chance to save 
him." 

" No, no, no," wailed forth the mother, breaking 
down at last ; *' don't give me hope, don't talk like that 
to me. It is too late, and the hope of my life, and the 
pride of it must go 1" 

Mrs. Holmes waited patiently till the mother's out- 
burst of grief was over, stealing to the door to listen, 
and then returning softly to her side, and standing 
there until the sobs became less frequent. 

" I will retire now, madam," she said. " Good-night, 
and pray remember that to leave him for an instant — 
for an instant — is to neglect him." 

" What do you mean ?" 

"I beg you not to leave him. This is a strange 
house, in which strange things have happened before 
this. It is not safe to leave him ; it destroys, perhaps, 
his one chance." 

" I shall not leave him — it is not likely." 

" Not even at Doctor Day's request, I would not, 
madam." 

'' Not even at Doctor Day's." 

Mrs. Holmes withdrew, and Mrs. Delancy was left 
to marvel at the suppressed agitation of her last visitor, 
and at that strangeness, almost incoherence of manner. 
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which had already perplexed more than one during 
the last few weeks. She reflected for a few moments 
upon the housekeeper's eccentricity, then the subject 
faded away, all the old thoughts came back and took 
possession of her, and she sat there trying to believe 
that her son was conscious, and that there was love for 
her in his eyes once more. 

Twelve struck, and Hugh Aynard, though he had 
bidden her good-night hours ago, stole on tiptoe into 
the room, murmuring an apology as he advanced. 

" I could not rest," he whispered. " I was afraid 
that he was dead, and felt that it would be better to 
come here and look at him than to remain in suspense 
all the long night. Has he spoken ?" 

"No, but I fancy that he is conscious of things 
passing around him." 

" May I speak to him ?" 

" It can do no harm or good." 

Aynard advanced nearer to the bed, and looked 
down at his friend, touching the hand that lay outside 
the bedclothes, and stooping over him with a tenderness 
that was most womanly. 

" Ned, do you know me ?" he said. '* Will you try 
and recollect Hugh Aynard?" 

He looked round to Mrs. Delaiicy, crying : 

"He pressed my hand — ^I swear it Where is 
Doctor Day ?" 

He rushed from the room with that impetuosity 
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which was part of his character when excited, and went 
down into the drawing-room, where Doctor Day was 
sitting with his arms folded on the table and his head 
buried in his arms. 

" Day, Day, wake up." 

" What is it ? " he said, springing to his feet with a 
nervous alarm that was unlike him. '^ I am not asleep. 
Stand back, Aynard, I am your friend, you know." 

" I am not likely to consider you my enemy," cried 
Aynard. " Here is good news — at least, I hope that 
the news is good : he is conscious." 

** Who, Delancy ?" 

" Yes.'' 

** What has he said, then ? Has he said anything ? 
His mind wanders very much, I suppose ?' 

^ No ; but he knows me ; he pressed my hand a 
moment or two since — ^I swear it. He is coming round. 
Day." 

" You should have called me before," he said, pacing 
up and down the room, ** and not have worried the 
patient with your foolish experiments. This may be 
serious. You may have killed him, Aynard." 

" No, no, I hope not. Don't say that. Day. He 
was pleased to see me, not distressed." 

"That is a bad sign." 

Day went up-stairs, telling Aynard to remain where 
he was, or go to his room, unless he wanted to kill his 
friend at once. He paused outside the door of the sick 
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chamber, and thought for an instant before he entered. 
When he was in the room he walked with a stately 
tread to the bedside, and felt the pulse of Delancy, 
into whose eyes one might have almost fancied that the 
stem look came back. 

" He has been excited, Mrs. Delancy," he said, " and 
you have acted very imprudently in allowing people to 
see him. He must see no one." 

" Does it matter much, sir ?" 

" He may die whilst you are speaking to him, or in 
an eflfort to speak himself," said Doctor Day. " It is 
indispensable to his recovery that he should see no one, 
or utter not one word. If there be the faintest chance 
of a recovery you balk it by your carelessness." 

" But, sir, they say that there is no chance — that you 
have said so." 

'* I bid you be prepared for the worst, for I think 
myself that he will die ; but even prepared thus, and 
thinking thus, we must not neglect the suflFerer." 

Neglect him 1 Mrs. Delancy thought of the house- 
keeper at once. 

** I will watch here for the rest of the night," said 
Day, " then not a single movement of my old friend 
can escape me." 

" Perhaps that is best." 

He drew a chair to the small fire which was burning 
in the grate, and sat down before it, looking over his 
shoulder after awhile at Mrs. Delancy. 
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" Try and take some rest in your own room," he 
said, " you must be utterly tired out. It is necessary 
that you should rest, lest your strepgth should wholly 
give way." 

" I do not require any rest." 

"To-morrow, when your services are' all important, 
you will give way, dear madam," said Day ; " and there 
is no necessity that both of us should watch here." 

" I shall not leave him to-night," said Mrs. Delancy, 
firmly. 

** As you please, then.'* 

He looked at her steadily for a moment and then he 
turned away, leaned forwards, and held his white hands 
to the blaze, keeping that position for a long while 
afterwards, even till the clock had struck another hour 
without, and all was very still within. He looked 
round again when the clock had done striking, and saw 
that Mrs. Delancy was still gazing at her son, with her 
hands clasped together in her lap, and the mother's 
soul upon her face, and that the eyes of the son were 
fixed upon him as he sat there ; he was sure of that, for 
they dilated as with horror at him, and he could not 
face them, but turned away and cowered down before 
the fire once more. 

Mrs. Delancy noted the change, and said : 

"What is it, Edmund? Do you want anything, 
dear?" 

" TesT 
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"Doctor, he speaks," cried the mother, looking 
round at the physician. ' ^^ I am sure that he said 
' yes.' " 

" Is there any stimulant here ? — ^a little weak brandy 
and water if he can take it" 

" Here it is, sir." 

He rose, took the glass from the mother, stood with 
it in his hand for awhile, and with his back to Mrs. 
Delancy, and then bent over the patient, who com- 
pressed his lips and closed his eyes. 

*' Can he not take it, doctor ?" asked the mother. 

" He is fainting away. A fan, quick !" 

" I have one in my room across the landing," said 
Mrs. Delancy. " Will this newspaper do for a 
moment ?" 

'^ Yes, for a moment; but the fan, please. Do not 
delay." 

Mrs. Delancy hurried from the room forgetftil of 
Mrs. Holmes's warning. As the door closed, Day 
touched the hand beside him, and leaned towards his 
patient eagerly. 

" Delancy," he said in a quick tone, " listen to me." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

day's tbibulation. 

" Delanct, listen to me." 

The voice of Doctor Day acted as a spell upon the 
wounded man, whose eyes opened and fixed themselves 
upon the physician's face. 

** You are conscious — you know me ?" 

"Yes," was feebly munnured forth once more. 

"Your life is in my hands," Day said, sternly in 
Delancy's ear, " and on your words rest my future — 
the future, too, of the woman whom you have loved. 
Promise to be silent for ever, and I save you." 

Delancy tried twice to speak; the second time he 
answered, with a distinctness that even startled his 
listener : 

"No." 

" Promise to be silent for a few weeks if you recover. 
I swear that I mean no harm to Mr. Aynard — that I 
am on his side, and will win the trial for him. After- 
wards, when Clara is married, I will tell you all, and 
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you will sympathize with me, pity me, forgive me. You 
must die before you utter a word against me now," he 
hissed in Delancy's ear ; " but be silent, and I save you. 
Do you understand ?" 

The figure in the bed replied not Doctor Day 
glanced towards the door, and then said in his patient's 
ear : 

" I must have your answer. If I go away, if I never 
come here again, and all is well with every one around 
you, will you spare me for awhile ? A word of this, 
and Aynard and I are enemies, and Aynard as surely 
loses the trial as I am standing here, and passes from 
Thirby Cross to the madhouse. Will you promise 
me?" 

" Nothing !" 

The obstinate nature of Delancy, against which his 
friends had protested more than once, and of which we 
have seen glimpses more than once during the progress 
of this history, was apparent even in that hour with 
him so weak and helpless. He would make no promise, 
though Day had threatened him with death ; to the 
very last he defied the man whom he had confronted 
so strangely at the Roost, and Day could read that de- 
fiance in his eyes. The physician hesitated ; he was in 
peril, but he knew not what to do, and minutes were 
precious to him. Mrs. Delancy had been already 
longer than he had hoped ; but he still hesitated. He 
took up the glass from the chair where he had placed 
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it, set it down again, finally walked to the fireplac6 
and emptied its contents amongst the ashes under the 
hearth. He was not a thorough villain after all, and 
his heart relented, driven to bay though he had been by 
the obduracy of the man at whose mercy he was. 

" Delancy," he said, " I will save your life. I am, 
perhaps, the only man in England who can. I " 

Mrs. Delancy came running into the room again. 

" Have I been too long ? I had mislaid my keys* 
and then forgotten where the fan was. I am distracted I 
Ah, how pale he is — he is worse — he is dying ! Why 
did I leave him when Mrs. Holmes told me not to do 
so ? Oh, why did I leave him ?" 

"Mrs. Holmes!" muttered Doctor Day; "that 
woman, too I" 

Edmund Delancy had fainted away in real earnest 
now, and there were difficulties in the way of bringing 
him back to life. He was again in Doctor Day's 
hands, and the temptation came once more to end the 
story after the manner which suited best the physician's 
plans. But he resisted it ; this was his new penitence : 
whatever happened now, let him bring Delancy back to 
life, not have his blood upon his head. He did his 
best, and saved him for awhile as he had promised, and 
when the patient's eyes were re-opened, he even turned 
away and said, " Thank Heaven !" 

He remained all that night in the room. In the 
morning, when he was bending over his patient, full of 
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St doctor's true interest in his case, Delancy spoke 
again : 

« Day." 

The doctor lowered his ear towards the patient's lips. 

" Go." 

" I am to go away ?" 

" Yes." 

Doctor Day turned to Mrs. Delancy. 

^^ In cases like these, patients take odd fancies, and 
have sometimes more faith in the skill of strangers than 
of their friends. It may be as well for me to leave him 
presently, sending down from London any one whom 
you or Mr. Aynard may wish — some one whose name 
' . stands higher than my own, and on whose judgment you 
can rely." 

" Is there hope, sir ?" 

" I thought not last night I think that to-day there 
is the faintest chance." "^ 

" Then, pray do not leave him." 

" Madam, if he doubt my skill it will kill him. There 
must not be the slightest care upon his mind. Delancy," 
speaking earnestly to him, " you would prefer another 
doctor?" 

" Yes." 

" You do not trust me ?" 

" No." 

" Well," speaking still more earnestly, " I trust you. 
I trust you to recover in better hands than mine, and I 
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wish you, with all my heart and soul, the better health 
that you deserve. I will go away at once," 

Delancy did not answer, though the physician waited 
long and anxiously for his reply. 

" You must not feel hurt at this," said the mother. 

" A mere sick man's whim. Why should I ?" 
*He left the room and sought out Hugh Aynard, to 
whom he communicated his intentions of returning to 
London at once, and of sending back a physician of 
great eminence. 

"I have already telegraphed for the doctor this 
morning," said Aynard, " he is to come at any cost 
You will not think this unfriendly; but we must not 
lose Ned Delancy without an effort, even though you 
give no hope to us." 

** I admire your energy, Aynard." 

" I am a new man when I have other people's troubles 
to think about," he cried. " I feel strong again, op- 
pressed as I may be with the fear of losing him. But, 
Day, I really have a hope of him — a faint one still. It 
seems unlikely that I should lose my best friend thus." 

" A friend of four weeks." 

" He has been a friend to me — he risked his life in 
my service at the Roost, and I have found for the first 
time the man whom I can trust. Will he be snatched 
away from me, Day, like this ?" 

" Why do you think of this man more than of Clara ?' 

^ Oh, she is my second self, she will be my wife, un- 
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less Day, there are papers missiDg at the boat- 
house, and they may ruin us at the eleventh hour, for I 
am mad — I must have been mad — when I wrote them. 
I see that now." 

" They cannot be produced." 

"They would point to the murderer of Delancy. 
Yes, I know that, and sometimes I hope that they will 
bring the evidence into court, that I may shriek out, 
* Secure the wretch who found those papers, for there's 
blood upon his hands.' " 

"Hush, hush! you are excited — you unnerve me, 
Aynard," said Day, sinking into a chair. " I implore 
you do not go on like this. It is this extravagance of 
yours which puts weapons into the hands of all the spies 
that are about you." 

"Yes, I will be more calm. Thank you for the 
hmt." 

" And as you value his life up-stairs, do not speak to 
Delancy of the accident ; tell every one — warn every 
one of that." 

With this injunction he rose, and left Hugh Aynard 
for his sister, whom he found walking on the terrace 
outside, with a very sad and thoughtful face. 

" How is he now ?" 

"He is stronger in mind altogether — he is wholly 
changing." 

"He is better then?" she cried. "I am glad of 
this — I am happy now," 
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" Oh, you are thinking of Delancy," said the doctor, 
" I was speaking of Hugh Aynard, whom I have just 
left. There is the slightest change for the better in the 
patient, but I can give no real hope." 

" If he dies I shall break my heart. Oh, George, I 
^ove him still, and I should like to tell him that before 
De dies — I must tell him, and ask him to forgive me." 

^^ Clara, are you as mad as all the rest of them in 
this house?" he cried, catching her by the wrist and 
drawing her away towards the park. " You will ruin 
every prospect in life by this outrageous folly." 

They went away from the mansion, and remained in 
earnest conversation for some time, then the brother 
returned to. the house and left the sister still wandering 
restlessly over the dew-laden grass. Further injunc- 
tions to all the servants, to the doctors who had re- 
appeared that morning and who were to remain there 
until a greater physician than Doctor Day arrived, and 
then he went into the sick-room once again, and added 
his last injunctions to the mother. Finally he turned 
to Delancy. 

" I am going now ; I hope with all my heart that 
you will recover, Delancy." 

Delancy watched him from the room, and the ex- 
pression on his face wavered strangely as he watched. 
The physician went in search of Mrs. Holmes, meeting 
her in the hall, and beckoning her towards the library, 
whither she followed him. 
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" Mrs. Holmes," he said, " you are the last woman 
upon the face of the earth to whom I should have 
attributed an interest in the dying man upstairs." 

*' He is dying then T she asked. 

" Of what were you afraid last night that you should 
beg Mrs. Delancy not to leave her son T 

**I don't know," she answered, sullenly. 

" Of me — me whom you should trust before all the 
world, Amy ?" 

" Don't call me by that name — it does not belong to 
me now." 

" You distrust me ?" 

" What reason have I to trust you — ^you who have 
been ever a schemer, and a man devoid of principle — 
you who led me wrong, who made me give up husband 
and home, and an only child for you, and then cast 
me off after two years of slavery ?" 

** The sin weighed heavily on both of us," he said, 
gloomily, " and we parted by mutual consent. Why 
reproach me with that after all these years, as though 
your penitence were fake ?" 

" Yours was, at least," she said, scornfully, " for you 
were tired of me ; but you were a good preacher then, 
and your own sermons were self-deceptive. George 
Day, I think that I understand you now, and that, for 
all the past between us, I begin to hate you as bitterly 
as Mary Judge does." 

" I have done all that I could for you— even your 
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daughter is near you^ and I strove for that against my 
common sense." 

" I do not know what you are striving for now," she 
said, " hut you do not love my master." 

**He will he my sister's hushand — ^why should I 
dislike him ?" 

" Understand me," said Mrs. Holmes, passionately, 
" that I am not your spy here, for all the introduction 
that placed me in his service — that I am always faithful 
to the house I serve." 

" You are talking wildly. When I ask you to be 
false, then turn on me with this virtuous indignation 
that so well becomes the woman, and is so true to her 
character." 

Mrs. Holmes wrung her hands together. 

" If I could go back ten years " 

" You would be vain and false again, leading me on 
when my heart failed me — for to my mad passion for 
you I date my moral ruin. Heaven help me, what a 
diiferent man I should have been if you had never 
crossed my path ! You to speak of siding against me, 
when a word of mine would deprive you for ever of 
your daughter?' 

" Yes, yes— don't say that word ! I am half mad 
with fear that the truth will escape. I cannot keep 
my own lips sealed sometimes. When I am very 
much in fear of myself I take laudanum, and am 
quiet till the morning." 
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" I am pressed for time — I cannot listen to all this." 
" What do you want with me ?" 
" We waste time in mutual recrimination whenever 
we meet, and that is folly on both sides," said Day. 
*' Now listen to me, and refuse to aid me if you dare. 
If Mr. Delancy find strength to confess the cause of 
his attack, telegraph to me in London, no matter what 
that confession may be. Find out, by any means, the 
subject of all his conversations.'* 
" You were at the Roost, then ?" 
" Put no questions to me," he cried, harshly. " I 
. am tried enough without you. Will you promise me 
that ?" 
" I will." 

" That is sufficient ; good-bye." 
He went away at once, and his sister's carriage 
bore him off to Wolchester, where he called on Mr. 
James Ridkins, and remained half an hour in earnest 
conversation. At Wolchester railway station he waited 
for the next train from London, and when the train 
had arrived he stood by the side of the ticket-collector 
on the platform, looking intently into every passenger's 
face. A thin-faced, sharp-featured man, with snow- 
white hair, appeared to be the object of his quest, for 
he went up to him at once. 

" Doctor ?" he said. 

" Yes, sir," answered the gentleman, addressed. 

" I am Doctor Day, of whom you may have heard, 
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although I have a long way to advance in my pro- 
fession before attaining to your eminence," he said, 
by way of complimentary preface. 

The gentleman bowed again, and did not look dis- 
pleased. 

"I have just returned from the patient at Thirby 
Cross, to which place you are summoned." 

"How did you leave the patient, doctor? Is it a 
very bad case ?" 
' "Very bad indeed. But not without a fair hope 
of recovery, I think. All mention of the cause of his 
illness appears to excite him greatly." 

** Who is foolish enough to mention it then ?" 

" The subject is naturally uppermost in everybody's 
mind." 

" I will see to this," said the physician ; *' unless 
there is no hope, and the ends of justice require his 
confession, the patient shall not be worried by any 
questions. I have known men and women die through 
being harassed too much by curious but well-meaning 
friends. This was an attempt at murder, I suppose ?" 

" I don't know — ^I — I — don't think so. Good-day, 
doctor — I must catch the next train to London." 

"Good-day" 

The two physicians went their separate ways. 
Doctor Day, a few hours afterwards, sat in his study 
giving directions to his valet, an invaluable man, who 
had served him faithfully for years, and had imper- 
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sonated his master on one occasion, when Doctor Day 
had seen Mary Judge coming towards Markham's 
Hotel, full of suspicion of his identity with one George 
Seymour. 

** Bring up at once any telegram that may be sent 
me from Wolchester. It is important'* 

" Yes, sir." 

The man withdrew, and Day opened a case upon his 
table and took out a phial, which he held between his 
eyes and the light. 

'* If Delancy is silent till the marriage, I am safe. If 
he tells Hugh Aynard, then I am a ruined man and a 
scoundrel, and this little bottle is the only friend that 
I have left." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

STILL PKEPARED. 

The new doctor arrived at Thirby Cross, and was shown 
into the room of his patient The two men learned in 
medicine, and who had returned to their duty in the 
house, went up-stairs with the great man to hold their 
second consultation at the bedside of Delancy. Mean- 
while, Delancy's friends waited in the drawing-room as 
they had waited yesterday, and it seemed as if a day 
had been lost, and they were beginning again their past 
anxieties. 

The great man came down at last into the drawing- 
room, took a little snuff from a gold box, and sprinkled 
some of it over the books upon the centre table, and over 
his shirt-front and waistcoat 

** I don't like this case," he said, peevishly ; ** you 
should not have sent for me in a hopeless affair like 
this." 

** Hopeless !" echoed more than one voice. 

" I think so — ^I am afraid so," he answered. 

VOL. II. N 
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** But Edmund is much better, sir," said the mother i 
*' he is anxious to talk, and he knows all of us 86 
well." 

" Sorry to hear it ;" and the great man took a second 
pinch of snuff, and then asked if a carriage were ready 
to take him back to Wolchester. 

There was nothing to be done but wait patiently for 
the end, it appeared, and the physician could not waste 
valuable time upon patients whose cases were hopeless. 
Such cases might bring money, but add nothing to 
fame — and fame was everything with this man now, 
and money a trifling consideration in comparison. The 
gentlemen from Wolchester were quite sufficient to 
attend to this case, with a little instruction from him- 
self ; meanwhile, should anything unforeseen occur, he 
would return to Thirby Cross when communicated with. 
He departed, and Aynard despatched a messenger to 
another physician in London, declining to believe in 
the verdict that had been promulgated, and showing 
himself on this point as obstinate as the man in whom 
he was interested. 

But physician came after physician and gave no hope, 
or but a gleam of hope that was as bad as despair ; and 
day followed day and Ned Delancy grew no better. ' 

It was the second day in September, and he had lain 
a week like that, and wasted very much, taking but 
little food, and that with intense difficulty. He was 
perfectly conscious now, but weaker than a child ; he 
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was no longer inclined to talk, but disposed to doze — 
which was another bad sign they said — and to think 
very deeply when awake, as though there were some- 
thing on his mind which troubled him. He mignt 
linger thus, growing weaker and weaker every day, it 
was said, for another week, and then drift slowly and 
peacefully from the life which he had scarcely yet 
enjoyed. They had obeyed the physician's instructions 
and put no questions to him concerning the eventful 
night at the Backwater; but Wolchester, the park 
fences and gate-posts between Wolchester and Ilpham, 
between Spham and Thirby Cross, were placarded 
with rewards for the apprehension of the man or men 
who had trespassed on Aynard's Roost on that eventful 
night. As he grew weaker they resolved to question 
him upon the subject ; but he returned no answer to 
them. Presently, perhaps — not yet awhile ; he was 
thinking what was best to be done, and he would tell 
them in good time. He could speak now in a faint, 
low voice, but he was not disposed to exercise that 
voice at present in order that justice should be satisfied. 

On the first Wednesday in September, Aynard, still 
a visitor at his own house in the daytime, and sojourn- 
ing at Ilpham at night, came into Delancy's room to bid 
him good-night before he went away. 

" Going so soon, Hugh ?" said Delancy. 

" I must attend to my business at Ilpham, Ned." 

" What business is that ?' 
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"Why, I am your substitute at the organ," he 
answered, " till you get well and strong again." 

Hugh Aynard would never acknowledge that his 
friend was past all hope, though that friend had been 
told so, ^.nd believed the statement which had been 
gently broken to him now that it was thought all hope 
was past. 

Delancy smiled. 

" I hope that you did not give them too long volun- 
taries there, Hugh." 

He was thinking of Mr. Weston, and his objection 
to long voluntaries probably. 

" I get on very well," said Hugh ; " I tell them that 
you are coming in a day or two, and that they must all 
bear with me until the better man takes my place again. 
I do not think that I put them out very much." 

" Mr. Aynard," said Mrs. Delancy, from the table at 
which she sat reading her Bible, " you must not talk 
too much of Edmund getting well. My boy has a 
brave heart, and is not afraid to die." 

" No, not afraid," answered Delancy, " only for the 
mother's sake." 

" I will keep strong for yours, dear." 

"I would not talk so much about dying," said 
Aynard nervously; "it must upset him, and he will 
get well. I am sure that he will, for all that they say. 
Clara thinks so too, she tells me." 

**I have been endeavouring to persuade Clara to 
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leave Thirby Cross," said Mrs. Delancy ; " this is no 
fit place for her now." 

**She will not go," said Aynard; "she is not the 
woman to leave a house because there is sorrow in it" 

** Where is Anne Judge ?' asked Delancy, 

"My under nui*se is with Clara this evening. I 
persuaded them to go for a drive, as both women were 
looking pale and ill," said the mother. "This is 
Anne Judge's birthday." 

" Indeed," said the weak voice from the bed ; " then 
she is seventeen to-day." 

" Yes, dear." 

"I think that I should like " then the voice 

paused, and went on again after a while, " to see her, 
and give her my best wishes." 

" I am sure that she will be very glad to receive 
them," said Mrs. Delancy. 

Aynard took his leave ; the carriage brought back 
Lady Burlinson and her companion; Mrs. Holmes 
looked in at the door of the sick room, and was de- 
spatched down-stairs with the message that Mrs. De- 
lancy desired to see Miss Judge as soon as it was 
convenient. 

" How he lingers — ^how he clings to life, as if it was 
worth anything," said Mrs. Holmes, in a whisper to 
the mother. " I would rather die right off, than lie 
like that day after day trembling for what is cx)ming, 
and wondering when it will come." 
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" He trembles not, nor wonders, for he has led an 
honest life, Mrs. Holmes." 

*^ And I have not/' moaned the housekeeper, as she 
went away. ^^ Did she mean that as a reproach ? Can 
she know anything about me ?" 

A forgetful woman, Mrs. Holmes — ^forgetful in that 
moment of all that she had confessed one night to 
Mrs. Delancy. 

Anne Judge came into the room a few minutes 
afterwards. Yes, she was pale and worn with anxiety, 
for she had taken her share of nursing with Mrs. De- 
lancy, having begged very earnestly at the outset that 
she might watch the suflferer with her. Lady Burlin- 
son had also offered her services, but Mrs. Delancy 
had objected to them, and seen a nervous, susceptible 
woman in her rather than a careful nurse. Anne 
Judge was a girl whom she could trust not to disturb 
a sick room. 

"Edmund wishes to see you to-night, Anne," said 
the mother, ** though it is not your turn to watch." 

" No," said Anne, with a sigh. 

She went towards him, and he glanced at the chair 
by his bedside as though he wished her to take that. 

" Shall I sit here T' she asked. 

" If you will," 

Then he looked at her very long and steadily, and 
the faint smile flickered on his lips again. 

*^ Quite a woman at last, Anne," he said; 
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" Who told you that it was my birthday ?" 

He looked in the direction of his mother. 

*^It was not worth mentioning at such a time as 
this," said Anne ; " I have not thought of it myself, 
save to answer father's letter. I told you that my 
father was very sorry to hear of what had happened to 
you." 

" Yes." 

Then he lay looking at her with the same steadiness 
of gaze, until she turned away her head somewhat and 
looked away from him. 

" Many happy returns of the day," he whispered. 

" Thank you." 

After another pause he said : 

" Mother." 

** My dear boy, what is it ?" 

" He wants you to sit here too," said Anne, who was 
very quick to read his thoughts. '^ Is not that it, Mr. 
Delancy ?' 

" Yes." 

The mother put down her Bible, and brought her 
chair to the bedside. The two women looked at each 
other anxiously, each iuU of a sudden fear which he 
detected on their faces and smiled at 

" Not yet, I think 1 " he murmured. 

There was another long silence, then he said : 

** Take my hand in yours, Anne Judge." 
' She did so without hesitation. 
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" I am going to make a long speech," he said, ^ I 
have been saving up for it all day. I shall surprise you 
very much, my child — Miss Judge, I should say now, 
I suppose ?" 

She returned his smile, but it was a fainter one than 
his own, for she could not regard things lightly now. 

'*I shall surprise you both ; you will not mind that?' 

" Mind, my dear boy !" cried the mother. 

" If I thought there was a chance of living — that 
all the doctors were wrong," continued Delancy, "I 
should keep this to myself ; but what does it matter 
now ? There is not any use in leaving this world only 
half understood, is there, Anne ?" 

" Not any use," she answered. 

"Well, then, Anne dear — don't be frightened, for 
you are very young — I have been falling in love with 
you by degrees, and against my own conscience and 
your father's wish — out of sheer obstinacy perhaps, and 
just to aggravate myself as well as everybody else." 

" Oh I don't talk like this now." 

"I have been falling in love with you, Anne. It 
began at the Gull Inn, I verily believe, though you 
were only sixteen years of age, and it grew on and on 
till you gave me the key of the boat-house on that 
night we saw the light at Aynard's Roost. I saw that 
you were a faithful girl, and I loved you very much for 
that, though I should have never, never told you whilst 
your father lived. I do not think that I should have 
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confessed this now, Anne, only I have fancied the last 
few days that you have been as sorry as the mother 
for me, and that you were fretting, just a little, for 
the foolish fellow who is dropping off so soon from life. 
I thought then, mother," he said, addressing sud- 
denly Mrs. Delancy, who was sitting confounded by 
this revelation, and struggling not to disturb him by 
her sobs, '* that if this girl loved me, it might please 
her to know that I had placed her in my thoughts along 
with you — and that she was, and is, very dear to me. 
Is all this fancy now, or not ?" 

"Oh, ar — I loved you — yes!" cried Anne Judge, 
bowing her head upon the hand she held within her 
own, and crying very bitterly. 

" And yet you would not have told me at the last, 
but have let me die in doubt." 

" I did not know — I could not believe that you had 
ever thought of me," she murmured. 

" You would not have known it had I lived, perhaps. 
There was a morbid fancy in feeling that you were set 
apart from me, and I had told your father that he 
might trust me. But dying, Anne, that is a different 
matter, and cancels all past promises that stand between 
me and the few hours that are left. This girl could 
never, under any circumstances but these, mother," he 
said, addressing Mrs. Delancy again, " have been so 
near and dear to me and you. Don't lose sight of her, 
for my sake." 
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"Never, Edmund," and she leaned forward and 
kissed Anne Judge. 

" Tell your father everything ; I think that he will 
foi^ve me," he said, "and now let me believe that you 
are Anne Judge, Spinster, for another reason stilL*' 

" Yes, for that reason first of all, sir !" 

" Sir !" he echoed, reprovingly, 

"For that first of all, Ned," she whispered; "for 
oh ! how I have loved you in my girl's heart, young as 
it was, and looked up at you from my lower sphere, 
wondering if you thought still of the lady whom I 
served, and thinking you deserving of some one iar 
above her and all of us — one who would come some 
day and tell us you had married her. I did not think 
of myself — I could not believe in any happiness like 
that !" 

" Would it have been happiness then ?" 

" Yes ; though I should have parted from you, and 
kept to the old man's side for ever — though I should 
have been never worthy of you, or had a right to think 
of you, it would have been happiness for me to look 
back at the past wherein I lost you." 

" And now ?" said Delancy. 

^* I will look upwards, believing that we shall meet 
again, and taking happiness from that faith which shall 
keep me strong and worthy of you. Yes, dear Ned, it 
is indeed Anne Judge, Spinster, now !" 

** You are only seventeen years of age," he mur- 
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mured ; " I will not bind you to a thought like that — 
that is more hard than your father's, and more un- 
natural. There, live for yourself, and think of me 
sometimes. That is all I want" 

**I live for you always," she murmured ; "you are 
mine — you belong to me. Oh, madam, you will not 
mind this — it is only for a little while : it is all the 
comfort that he and I will ever know in this life." 

**My dear daughter!" said Mrs. Delancy, "why 
should I mind? I am almost happy, seeing how 
happy he is." 

They three were silent after this, but Anne's hand 
still remained in that of her strange lover's, and he 
looked at her wistfully. 
At last he said : 

** Wish me good-night, Anne. You must rest to- 
night after all this, and leave me to think of you." 

" I — ^I would rather stay," looking at Mrs. Delancy ; 
" I think that I have a right to stay now." 

" Not to-night, my dear," said Ned, " you are not a 
strong girl, and you were with me yesterday. I must 
not be anxious about you." 
" Good-night, then." 

She was obedient to his wishes — they were law with 
her. She kissed him as a wife might kiss her husband 
in affliction — as one whose right to kiss him now was 
indisputable. 

^ God bless you, Anne," he murmured, aa his eyes 
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followed her from the room, and he returned her smile 
as she looked back at him and passed into the corridor 
without, where she found Lady Burlinson walking up 
and down impatiently. 

" Anne," she said, " will you come into my room ; I 
wish to speak to you ?" 

Anne followed her, and the mistress said at once, 
and with great impetuosity : 

" What has he said to you ? What did he want with 
you to-night ? He never asks for me." 

** I would prefer that Mrs. Delancy should tell you 
this," said Anne ; "it is no secret, neither he nor I 
would wish to keep it a secret, but " 

" But what 7' 

'• But he loved you once, my lady, and you would 
not care to know " 

" That he loves you now," she said. " Anne, you 
betray yourself, and there is no need of Mrs. Delancy's 
interference. I wish you joy — I am nothing to him, 
and you are everything. I knew that, when he first 
came here, he was thinking about you ; I was sure that 
you were thinking about him. It was all planned and 
arranged between you long ago, but it was not con- 
sidered worth while to tell me. What business was it 
of mine, I had a lover of my own ?" 

*' Lady Burlinson, you need not be jealous of my 
lover," said Anne Judge, severely ; " this is not the time 
or place to accuse me of loving him. He would not 
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have made my heart glad, nor I have answered him as 
I have answered him to-night, if the shadow of death 
had not made holy all confessions." 

" He will not die," said Lady Burlinson ; '* a man 
does not tliink of love, but of Heaven, on his death- 
bed. He will recover ; I thank God for it with all my 
heart, but I cannot thank you for keeping your feelings 
for him hidden away from me." 

" I have no apology to offer for that," said Anne ; 
" I am sorry that you are angry with me." 

" I am not angry." 

"I am glad of that. Angry words at a time like 
this should not be exchanged between one who loves 
and one who has loved the dying man beyond there." 

" He will not die," said Lady Burlinson. 

*' Oh, if I could believe that !" cried Anne Judge, 
clasping her hands together ; " if I could only think as 
you do !" 

Lady Burlinson was a better prophet than the whole 
army of physicians who had marched in one by one to 
Thirby Cross. 

The next day there was a change — a great change 
for the betted in the condition of Mr. Edmund 
Delancy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING. 

Yes, Edmund Delancy, to the astonishment of all his 
physicians, nurses, and friends — but not in any degree, 
we opine, to the amazement of our readers — began to 
show signs of amendment There was a change in him 
next day ; the physician, coming into the room, saw the 
difiFerence in his face at once, and marvelled greatly at 
the alteration. The patient himself did not believe in 
any improvement — not even after two or three days had 
passed and he could be propped up in bed without faint- 
ing ; but when a week had elapsed there was little 
doubt, even to him, that the crisis was past, and that 
there lay before him returning health and strength. 

He was almost cross about it, his joyful mother fancied 
at times — irritable on a few topics, and inclined to act 
contrarily on little matters connected with his broths 
and soups, the shaking up of his pillow, and the arrange- 
ment of his bed-curtains. He was, in fact, hard to 
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manage unless Anne Judge was at the head of afiairs 
as nurse, and exercised her authority. 

And Anne Judge was in a singular position, and 
embarrassed accordingly. She had confessed her love 
to a dying man, and now the man had left off dying, 
and was progressing rapidly to convalescence. She 
was very glad to know that — in her heart she was very 
happy ; but as every day witnessed an improvement in 
him, so every day witnessed a falling back in her from 
that affection which in his danger she had so generously 
shown. She was almost the Anne Judge of old times 
— a respectful and shy girl, who understood the dif- 
ference of position between them, and saw the insuper- 
able barrier that had reared itself before her to stop all 
vain romancing. 

Edmund Delancy had seen this change in Anne, and 
had made no effort to arrest it. Witnessing it had 
probably rendered him irritable, and inclined to snap 
up his mother. Lovera crossed by the fair one in- 
variably snub the mother, if they are fortunate enough 
to have mothers to snub. 

Delancy was a man who lingered not long on debat- 
able ground, and was, as the reader is aware, an indi- 
vidual of a practical turn, who preferred doubts set at 
rest and respective positions accurately defined. On 
the first day that he was allowed to sit up in an arm- 
chair before the fire, he told Anne Judge that he de- 
sired a little conversation with her again. It was nine 
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days since he had confessed his love to Anne, and three 
days before the great suit of Aynard v. Aynard was to 
be heard in the London law courts. He had wished 
Aynard good luck with his defence, and Aynard had 
gone away somewhat excited, but, upon the whole, 
sanguine of results. He had sent a messenger after 
Aynard's departure to Mr. Ridkins' house at Wol- 
chester, desiring Mr. Ridkins' immediate attendance, 
and after that he composed himself in his easy-chair, 
and sent for Anne Judge, Spinster, like the autocrat of 
Thirby Cross that he was at that time. 

When Anne Judge came into the room — very 
timidly too on this occasion — Mrs. Delancy, by previous 
arrangement with her son, retired, and closed the door 
upon them. Anne looked after her irresolutely. 

" You wished to speak to me, Mr. Delancy," she 
asked, lingering by the door. 

" Yes, if you please," he said ; " I think that a little 
explanation between us, Anne, will not be out of 
place." 

" Is there anything 4» explain ?" 

" By George, I should think so !" 

She sat down near him in the diair to which he had 
motioned her, and clasped her hands together in her 
lap, and he gazed earnestly for awhile at the thought- 
ful/ace before him as he had gazed at it nine days ago, 
believing that it was to fade away for ever from hun. 

With his new strength a great deal of his old 
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manner had returned — ^his abruptness of discourse, for 
one thing. 

" We have made a pretty mess of this," he said at 
last — and a most inelegant remark for the hero of a 
novel it is to record in this place. 

" We have made a mistake," said Anne, slowly. 

'^ I am sure I do not know that it is a mistake, unless 
you insist upon that definition," he said, " for, after all, 
Anne Judge, I am not sorry." 

She did not answer ; and he said, with a suddenness 
that made her start : 

" Are you ?" 

^^ I — I am afraid that I am not so sorry as I ought 
to be," she answered, looking away from him as she 
uttered this confession. 

" It will be always satisfactory for me to remember 
that day when you were seventeen years of age, Anne, 
and told me that you loved me." 

" Oh, sir, don't let us speak of that !" 

** Yes we will, please. And don't you call me * sir, 
or * Mr. Delancy,' or anything but ' Ned !' " 

" How can I do that — how " 

He had fallen into all his old habits, of which inter- 
rupting people in the middle of their discourse was one 
of the most irritating. 

" I am going back — we are both going back to a 
certain extent to our old lives," he cried ; " but not all 
the way, knowing that we love each other, and that, 
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under other circumstances, we should have been, m 
good time, man and wife. I shall call you ' Anne ' for 
this day at least. I shall not lose sight of you, if I can 
help it ; and I shall be always to you, in your heart, 
Ned Delancy ; so it is not worth while annoying me, 
now that we are alone together, by calling me ^ sir.' " 

" My father " 

'' Ah, we are coming to him ; he will not object to my 
visiting you as a friend." 

" Yes he will," answered Anne ; " you do not 
understand him yet, and how he distrusts all finends 
but me." 

I will be his friend in spite of him," said Ned ; 
and you shall live to see him trust me — ^with you." 

*' No, no, you must not think of that'* 

" It is a far-away prospect ; but 1 see it in the dis- 
tance. If you love me, Anne, you will see it also, and 
wait for me." 

" Oh, sir, this is neither fair to him nor ma" 

" There you go again. What is the use of * sirring' 
me like this?" 

" Oh, Ned ! it is not fair." 

" Now we come round to the father again. I wish 
to speak to you about him very seriously — ^he has been 
troubling my mind a great deal." 

" What will he think of me and you ?" 

" We must not tell him at once unless we wish to 
break his heart," said Delancy ; " I detest keeping any- 
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thing back, for I have a habit of boiling over like an 
ill-watched tea-kettle; but here I see the necessity 
until he knows more of me, and understands the im- 
pulse which actuated you. Then we will tell him, and 
I will ask his pardon for not dying in a proper manner." 

" If we could try and forget it all, Ned," she said — 
^ try and fall back to our old positions as regards each 
other : I leaving you to the mother who has been very 
kind and good to me, you leaving me to him whose only 
happiness is yet to come." 

"I never attempt impossibilities," said Delancy ; " it 
is out of my line." 

«Tou are angry with me for talking like this," said 
Anne, quickly turning to him ; " but — ^but I see trouble 
to him in the future, and I would spare him that at any 
sacrifice. Tou cannot conceive what a long catalogue 
of misfortunes makes up that dear man's life, and how 
this last one — ^a disappointment in me — would wholly 
break his heart Yes, he must not know yet awhile 
that you have ever thought of me, for he must keep his 
faith in the one who has already abused it." 

She dashed some tears from her eyes, which she 
covered with her hands till Ned Delancy drew them 
away with his. 

" We are both promise-breakers," he said ; " but we 
have nothing to grieve over, and, even apart from one 
another for a little while, there will remain the bright- 
ness of one reminiscence to keep our hearts true. I 
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see the future darkly through the glass ; and there is 
a something glistening in its midst that must be hope, 
dear." 

" We shall never marry, Ned," said Anne ; " I am 
sure of that. I do not want you to think of it — ^to 
believe in it. It would be unfair to you, and you must 
not in any way consider yourself bound to me, or pause 
for an instant should you see any — anybody else whom 
you fancy you could love as well." 

" My dear Anne I" 

" I am Anne Judge, Spinster ; it is not a jest indeed, 
Ned," she said, entreatingly ; " and you must not at any 
time after this talk of love to me. That would be to 
unsettle me very much — to render me in time, perhaps, 
even tired of him to whose remaining years I am 
devoted 1" 

" Why do you speak so earnestly," he asked, " before 
me, and at this time?" 

" That you may not think of me too much, or believe 
me weaker than I am." 

"Ah, Anne, I am afraid that I love you all the better 
for it." 

" You will not look at me as at the Anne Judge of 
a few weeks ago," she said, reproachfully. 

" That is not likely." 

" But after to-day we occupy the same positions that 
we used to do." 

" We will appear to occupy them. There is no com- 
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plete retrogression, Anna Have we not both confessed 
that" 

u But " 

" But this is the position, and pray do not worry me 
any more about it, or I shall be on my back again to- 
morrow," he said — a threat which made her draw a long 
breath for fear of him. " We will be as stately and 
as formal as you please ; all our iriends, relations, and 
acquaintances shall see no difference in us ; we shall be 
scarcely able to believe in a difference in ourselves until 
we look back to the seventeenth birthday, and be all 
the happier — I will say the happier — for the retro- 
spection. Say that we are not bound to each other, 
not engaged to each other, free to marry the man or 
woman in the next street if we like ; still, let us feel 
that there are events that may change at any moment 
our whole lives." 

** I have no hope." 

"But I have, though you may never guess it from 
to-day ; and I sl&ll keep to my belief, however much 
you may think that I have let it go the way of most 
sublunary things." 

" And all this so poor a secret, with your mother and 
your first love, Clara Burlinson, both aware of it, and 
both watchful of us." 

" Clara Burlinson ! how did she discover this ?" 

" I told her, for I was proud and happy that night, 
and yet full of grief for you." 
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^ No matter, die is apart from your world and mine, 
and mj mother we can trost. It is all arranged in the 
most satis&ctory manner, and yon are ostensil^ ICss 
Joc^ to me after to-daj, if joa like." 

^* I would prefer it I am stepping hatk from the 
romance of yesterday to the erery-day life which is 
more saitable for me. Let it be Miss Jndge, Mr. 
Dclancy.*' 

'^Yes, to-morrow; bat not to-day," he answered, 
quickly. ^ To-day yon must loye me, Anne, and tell 
me so ; then I can bear to-morrow." 

He drew her towards him by the hands he held in 
his own ; but she resisted — ^very faintly, perhaps, for 
he was very weak and required careful nursing yet ; 
but still with a strength that kept herself away from 
him. 

'* I shall be pitching out of this chair in a minute, if 
you do not kiss me — for the last time, Anne, if you 
will think so." 

** For the last time then ; for you must let me trust 
in you, Ned, and never, never be afraid of you." 

" Yes, always trust in me." 

Then her lips were pressed to his, and she was 
shedding a few tears — ^tears which, perhaps, a girl of 
seventeen has a right to shed at the loss of her first 
sweetheart — when Mrs. Delancy came into the room 
again. 

" I beg your pardon — I would not have come in if I 
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had known it, my dears," said this good, motherly 
soul 

'^ I am glad that you have come " said Anne, spring- 
ing towards her ; .^ for I must not think of him any 
more, and, oh, he is very firm, and will keep kmng 
me, madam." 

'* Now, if we are going to argue tUs oter again, 
please sit down, Anne," said Delaney. 

'^ No, we have concluded that argomeni for eter." 
^' And the mother shall give us her ofouofsk^ added 
he. 
^^ Opinions are expressed lor good, Mr* Ddaaej.^ 
^'Oh, is it Mr. Delancy now? Very wdl, Miti 
Judge, for good then." 

'^ You are laughing at me," she «ud,grsrely, aaddiea 
her face lighted up suddenly and diapdled tfie gkMMH 
upon it; ''but that is like yoor old mSA^ aad is so 
good a sign of your better heakfa, that I mm mC sorry 
for the jest" 

'' Not jestbg ; I am an eamesl mn^nA wm€ \¥&fft' 
f ul than you." 

She was not sorry to hear bin Wftstk of hope stiH ^ 
but she went out of the roon shaUng ber bead at bin 
sanguine utterances^ and feeling not wholly onbapfy- 
even far from mihappy— « tfie rerdlediop i4 aS tiM 
he had said to her. 

Meanwhile he bad, widi the ittgnititiid< MVmimf 
turned upon his moth^ mtii a wtwit n f rmi 
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^ I wonder yoa cune hmck just as die and I were 
netting o^er iht doD part of Ae oooversation,'' he said; 
*^ nobody likes to be intennqted in an srgameaaL" 

** Poor girl ! die i& Astressed about all tlua." 

^ Yes, but I do not tbnA ibat die qidte understands 
tbat it is not my intentaon to give ber up, or any hope 
tbat I bave formed of making ber my wifie. I shall 
live down ber &diers distrost, ber lesolntionSy and 
work on for ber, UoBod widi tbe prospect of an aim in 
iie — awif thing to %bt fix, and wear for ever when 
woa. WonUl yoa mind m^kiog Anne to step badL for 
a nunniiecrnro wldle I oi artiun this?* 

** My dear Edmnnd yon bave eiidtBd yonraelf quite 
ewMfib for one mondn?.' 

*^ ^mphr to prr««nt mistakes; I like a dear exposi- 
tko of tbe master and dien foir saiUng afierward& 
WbtteTcr made yon oome in before I bad tboroogUy 
expfauned tbe cue?* 

^ Mt dear ! toot conan bas oome.^ 

"^ \\lias, James Bidkins ! wdl, tbat is very prompt of 
him. I dKMigfat tbat be woold not send an excuse." 

^Bot are yon really strong eno^gb for all this con- 
Teisatioa and excitement ?** 

^I am as strong aa a boneL Tbe on(y difficnlty 
tbat I shall have will be in tryii^ to keep mj bands off 
his bdH-throat.'' 

^^ Good graciooBy Edrmmd ! wbat do yon mean ?* 

"^ Oh, that b anotber litde joke of mine^"* be said. 
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" You know I never cared a ^reat deal for cousin 
James, but business necessitates this interview. Leave 
us to ourselves, and make sure that there are no 
listeners outside." 

Very well," said the mother, wondering. 

And now, tell somebody to show the beggar up !" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

COUSIN JAMES. 

Mb. James Ridkins — of the firm of Ridkins and Rid- 
kins, Wolchester, a gentleman of conBiderable position 
in his native town, and one on whom even a relative 
was scarcely justified in bestowing the uncomplimentary 
epithet of beggar — came into the room after Mrs. 
Delancy had withdrawn. 

He crepty rather than came into the room, it might 
be observed, with his head craned forwards, his hands 
slowly revolving round each other, and his legs trailing 
after him instead of accompanying him. A deplorable 
picture of humility was James Ridkins, and the manner 
in which he blinked at his cousin, looked down and 
then blinked up at him again, was scarcely worthy of a 
man who had gained the confidence of many clients 
and attained eminence in Wolchester. An abject 
being in all respects, with not courage to address a 
word to the stem-looking young man, with his head 
bound up, who sat in the easy-chair confronting him. 
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" You can sit down," said Delancy ; and Mr. James 
Ridkins answered '^ Thank you/' in meek accents, and 
was subsiding into the chair which Anne Judge had 
recently occupied, when the invalid shouted forth, 
" Not that one," with a force that showed his strength 
of lungs was quite intact. 

^'Not this one, Edmund? Oh, is anything the 
matter with it ? Thank you." 

^^ Sit there, please ; perhaps you may as well lock 
the door, as people have a habit of coming in without 
notice." 

He was thinking of his mother, and how she had 
spoiled the last fleeting moments of his courtship. 

** Yes, I think that we had better lock the door." 

The door having been locked, Mr. James Ridkins 
returned to the fireplace, and took the seat which his 
cousin pointed out to him, glancing furtively towards 
him again from beneath his bushy eyebrows. 

*^ I am glad to find you better, Edmund — so much 
better than you have been." 

" Look here, Ridkins — to begin with, oblige me by 
keeping your Edmunds to yourself. I am particular 
about the way in which I am addressed." 

He had been particular once before that morning, 
but he did not remember it at that moment 

" Very well Of course you would not like me " 

'^ No, of course I should nut. I am glad that you 
have the delicacy to see that And I am glad as well 
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as you are, that I feel much better, Ridkins, for I 
should have certainly made a full and particular con- 
fession of all that happened at the boat-house, before I 
left this world." 

" Yes, yes, I suppose that you would have done 
that," said Mr. Ridkins, wiping his forehead with a 
great silk handkerchief that he had drawn from his 
pocket. ** You would, of course have been justified in 
doing that How dreadfully warm this room is, to be 
sure 1" 

"You will soon get used to it," said Delancy. 
" Now to business, and then the pleasure of wishing 
you good morning. Had I died, your friend Doctor 
Day would have been hanged, and you, in all proba- 
bility, have enjoyed a nice long term of penal servitude. 
As the question stands at present, I think it is simply 
seven or ten years for the couple of you. You know 
the law much better than I, Ridkins, and can possibly 
enlighten me." 

^' You have not setit for me to tell me that you are 
unmerciful in this ?" said Mr. Ridkins. 

** Doctor Day has very kindly oflered me an expla- 
nation of all the facts of the case. I decline to see 
that gentleman, or hear a word that he has to say at 
present. I treat with the lesser criminal, James Rid- 
kins." 

** Oh, Lor !" groaned Mr. Ridkins ; " and I am so 
much looked up to — so generally trusted." 
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" Yes, that is very odd ; but there is no accounting 
for the world's confidence sometimes/' said Ned. 
" Now, then, to business, as I said before. Tou, Rid- 
kins, were found by me at Aynard's Roost some weeks 
ago, in the character — I hope that it is a novel one 
for you — of a housebreaker. You had opened Mr. 
Aynard's boxes, ransacked his papers, turned over 
every leaf of his books, and drunk his brandy ; you 
had been twenty-four hours there looking for material 
to turn against a better man than ever you will be. 
There I found you." 

** Oh, dear, yes. I wish you hadn't. I wish that I 
had never had anything to do with this unhappy piece 
of business." 

" And whilst I was compelling you to an explanation, 
and you had gone down upon your villanous knees to 
confess the reasons for your presence there, your noble 
friend, who had arrived, I presume, to fetch you ofi^, 
appeared upon the scene, and struck me down before I 
was prepared for him. Then you gentlemen of posi- 
tion rowed away, leaving me for dead in Aynard's 
Roost." 

"It was agsunst any wish of mine, Ed Mr. 

Delancy," he protested. " But Doctor Day was exdted 
and nervous, and he was altogether so very much sur- 
prised to see you." 

" Yes, he looked surprised. But may I inquire why 
you visited the Roost when there was company here ?" 
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" ITiat was our only opportunity," he said. "All that 
we required was a certainty that Mr. Aynard was not at 
that awful place in the Backwater, and that you were 
not at Ilpham. If Mr. Aynard saw the light — ^which I 
tried to hinder by hanging something before the window 
once or twice ; but everything kept dropping so, and 
the nails would not hold in the rotten woodwork — ^he 
would be superstitious concerning it, we thought ; and 
if not superstitious; why we should have the start of 
him, and reach Ilpham before he could approach us. 
But the high tide that night disturbed our arrange- 
ments. We are not well up in tides, either of us. Oh, 
dear, Ed Mr. Delancy, you see that I am per- 
fectly frank with you — that I disguise nothing.' 
" How long have you known Doctor Day ?' 
" Two or three years, unfortunately." 
" Is he a client of yours ?" 

" To a certain extent he is a client. He owes us a 
great deal of money. He speculates a great deal, I 
believe. I don't know what he does with his money, 
but he runs through it at a fearful rate. I have heard 
that he has lost a large amount on the turf lately." 

" So rash as that, George Day ? I had forgotten 
that he had a few sporting tendencies when I first knew 
him. But this is not business." 
''No, sir." 

" When I lay ill, it was in the power of this George 
Day to rid himself of an unpleasant witness against his 
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character; and I believe that he played with that 
thought, and that I was as near death in this room as 
I had been at the boat-house m the Backwater." 

" Oh, that is rather hard upon my friend," whimpered 
Mr. Ridkins, who was evidently shocked by his cousin's 
insinuation. 

"At all events, he tried to frighten me, which, con- 
sidering my weakness, was a noble action, and failing 
in that he implored my silence, and had the charity to 
relieve me of his presence. For that consideration, 
repentance, or whatever it might be, I am disposed not 
to deal too harshly with George Day and you. Dis- 
posed even to believe that in his fright and rage, and 
with the consciousness of all his scheme laid bare, and 
all his life-long plotting shrivelling up in the day- 
light, he lost his self-command, and felled me with that 
iron bar which was handy in the comer there — I give 
Mr. Day all the benefit of the doubt If all the papers 
that were stolen on that night are in my hands before 
twelve o'clock to-morrow, I will keep silence for his 
sister's sake." 

^' I have them all with me. I thought that you would 
like to have them back again. Doctor Day believed 
that that was the better course to follow, and left them 
with me when he came away. They are all in this 
sealed envelope." 

Delancy took the envelope which Mr. Ridkins drew 
from his breast pocket, and looked attentively at it 
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'* I wonder what would have become of these if I 
had died ?" mused Delancy. " Now, if there is any- 
thing missing here, you and he must take the respon- 
sibility." 

" You will find everything correct, sir." 

'^ This shall be sent at once to Mr. Aynard in London 
for identification." 

" I will post it myself at once at Thirby Cross if you 
like." 

" Thank you, no," said Delancy, drily. 

" I beg your pardon ; of course, you could not trust 
to my honour after this." 

" No, upon my soul, I could not To tell you the 
truth, I never had great faith in the honour of a 
Ridkins ; but this is irrelevant discourse, and I shall 
be very glad to see the back of you." 

" Bearing me no ill-will, I hope ?" 

" Oh, entertaining for you the highest esteem," said 
Delancy, ironically. " Sit down again, I have not quite 
finished." 

" Very good, sir," and Mr. James Ridkins, who had 
risen from his seat, relapsed once more within it, and 
glanced nervously at his tormentor. 

^' I do not know that I care a great deal for the 
motives of all this scheming against Mr. Aynard, but I 
think that I have a right to know them. For I am Mr. 
Aynard's friend, and this plotting against his peace may 
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** It shall never occur again, sir. We are in your 
hands, our characters are at your mercy ; it is a most 
unpleasant and ignominious position for us. If you 
would only see Doctor Day he could explain all this so 
much better than 1." 

" I trust that he and I will never meet again. Tell 
him that I warn him that our next meeting will not 
conclude to his advantage, and that it is his interest to 

keep himself apart from me. Tell him When 

shall you see him ?" 

" I am going to London to-morrow." 

" Tell him, then, that I am Mr. Aynard^s friend, 
and that I watch over him from this time. Mr. 
Aynard is a weak man, and likely to become the dupe 
of schemers. I will stand between him and them, 
and foil them when I can." 

** Doctor Day is Mr. Aynard's friend too — ^he really 
is." 

" It is a He, Bidkins." 

" Sir, I assure you that you are greatly mistaken." 

" Tell him that at the first suspicion of treachery — at 
the first glimpse of anything that I cannot understand 
and which afiects Hugh Aynard, I relate to Aynard 
the attack on me, and the anxiety of both of you to 
secure the papers which had been left at Aynard's 
Roost. Tell Doctor Day, also, that he must quietly 
drop the acquaintance of Mr. Aynard when his sister 
is married — that I shall distrust him if he come 
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here, and assuredly thwart him in anything that he 
attempts." 

" You may trust Doctor Day from this time," said 
Ridkins. ** I never saw a man more completely sorry 
for all the harm of which he had been the cause." 

" What did he want with these papers ?" 

*'The fact is, my brother and I are acting for the 
defence and for your friend — ^not by name, but still 
assisting to defeat this infamous plot against Mr. 
Aynard's property. It was a suggestion made some 
time since to Mr. Aynard that any evidence of past 
eccentricity — any writings of his, for instance — should 
be destroyed, lest they should fall into improper 
hands — " 

" How careful you were about that, to be sure !'^ 

" And he told us that he had done so. We could 
not question Mr. Aynard too closely on this matter, 
and having our suspicions of this Backwater place, 
we thought it better to pay it a visit. The whole 
matter resolves itself into a simple nutshell after aJL" 

"Has Doctor Day borrowed any money of his 
sister ?" 

"Ye — es, he has, I believe," said Mr. Ridkins, 
startled at this question. 

" And of Mr. Aynard ?" 

" Ye— es, he has." 
Large sums in both cases ?" 
Well, they are large. Doctor Day keeps a great 
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deal of company when his sister is at home* He is 
a man intensely devoted to society, and likes to shine 
therein, and take first ranL • A weak hobby for a man 
of his ability, but there is no reasoning with him." 

"There will be settlements of property on Lady 
Burlinson, of course — heavy settlements ?' 

" Yes, sir, we are preparing the deeds now, for the 
plaintiffs will not have a leg to stand upon, and will in 
all probability be hissed out of court/* 

"Then Mr. Aynard marries Lady Burlinson, and 
all goes merry as a marriage bell. And then, sup* 
posing Mr. Aynard goes mad, is driven mad, or can be 
proved mad by important documents, such as these, my 
friend, where goes the money and the estates that are 
free of entail ? By George, I see it all now, and what 
you wanted at the boat-house in the Backwater. Lady 
Burlinson, a weak woman, becomes the heiress, and 
Doctor Day rules Lady Burlinson. My compliments 
to Doctor Day, and I see it all from beginning to end, 
and, though admiring his ingenuity, will take great 
care that it is never exercised at Thirby Cross." 

"No, no, he simply wanted to protect his sister 
in case he should have been wrong in his opinion 
of Mr. Aynard's sanity," said Mr. Ridkins ; '^ and, 
perhaps, the bills of Doctor Day that are coming due, 
and which Mr. Aynard always preferred keeping at 
the boat-house instead of at his bankers, might have 
tempted Doctor ^" 
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" To steal them ? — exactly. Desperate times make 
desperate men of fellows like Day and you. I do not 
admire the idea of this marriage now; I hope that 
it will be stopped for her sake too ; she has been led on 
to accept this man, and is ignorant of the part she plays 
against him." 

" Is there anything more to say, Mr. Delancy ?" said 
Mr. Eidkins, rising. 

" Nothing more. Medical testimony will be forth- 
coming to-morrow that I cannot attend the trial, which 
is all the better for the gentlemen who took the trouble 
to subpoena me. Now, there's the door." 

Mr James Ridkins sat down once more to Delancy's 
surprise. He drew forth his handkerchief and wiped 
his eyes, he coughed, he wiped his forehead and cheeks, 
he suddenly burst forth with an explosion of thanks for 
the generous manner in which his cousin had treated 
him. 

" I have been in fear of the consequences, and 
the anxiety has nearly killed me," he explained. *' I 
never was in such a complicated affair before, and 
it has worn me to shreds. But Day has had so much 
money of mine — private money, and nothing to do with 
the general business — and I could not see my way 
to get it back unless his sister paid his debte . Tou 
don't know what a man that Day is to get the upper 
hand of you, and flatter you — for he's a good fellow in 
his way. He was going to introduce me to an heiress 
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with forty thousand a year, and he did it too, but 
the heiress saw nothing in me, and I lost my chance 
there." 

" What is all this to do with me T 

** Nothing, sir ; only I wished to let you know how I 
have become tied up with that man, and what a mix up 
it all is. And I really am grateful — very grateful 
— for all the kindness that you have shown, and for the 
easy manner in which you have let me off. I shall 
never forget this. I was thinking of giving evidence 
against Day and myself, of telling all to the magistrate, 
and so being let off more easily for the confession. 
But I had not the nerve, Edmund. Excuse me calling 
you Edmund for this once. And now, before I go, let 
me give yt)u some good news, if it has not reached you 
before this." 

" What good news is that ?" 

"The Unlimited Credit affair is oflScially liquidated 
at last, and there 'remains a balance to be returned 
of four pounds two and sixpence per share. It is 
not much out of each fifty pound share ; but Chancery 
could not take up all the money in fees, though it very 
nearly managed it." 

" That is a remarkable fact, though," said Delancy ; 
" and we hold a thousand shares, I think." 

" Yes, and there are four thousand one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds waiting to be paid over to you — ^no 
doubt the warrants are at your mother's house in town 
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by this time," said Mr. Eidkins. " It will surprise 
a great many people. We have been buying up a few 
shares quietly for a mere song of those who were 
in needy circumstances. If I had been in a position to 
acquaint you with the probable result of the liquidation 
I should have put you up to this, Edmund." 

" You have not bought any — don't say that you 
have bought any shares of old Judge, of Wolchester, 
Ridkins," cried Delancy. " Try and remember if 
a man named Judge has sold any." 

" Judge, Judge — a man in a workhouse was he?" 
'' Yes, the man with whom you met me one night." 
" I am not certain. I think that there was a little 
transaction of the kind settled a day or two ago." 

" You wretch !" cried Delancm " And, oh ! that 
poor, unlucky, miserable old fellow! Get out of 
the house, and don't let me see your ugly face again. 
Take yourself off, before I throw something at you." 

Mr. Ridkins beat a hasty retreat ; he unlocked the 
door, ran along the corridors, and down the broad 
staircase, glad to be quit of cousin Edmund, and re- 
joicing in cousin Edmund's clemency. He had had 
a narrow escape from the clutch of that law in which 
he was no mean proficient, and yet which he had 
foolishly defied in his efforts to assist a greater villain 
than himself; he had come to beg for mercy on his 
knees, to grovel at the feet of the one witness against 
his credit and renown, to confess everything and 
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give up everything. He breathed freely at last — he 
was Mr. James Ridkins of Wolchester again. He and 
his friend Doctor Day — ^his expensive friend, who had 
introduced him into the best society — ^had been check- 
mated by this Edmund Delancy ; but still he was free, 
for his cousin would not break his word to him. 

He went down into the hall and let himself out 
of the great door beneath the porch, coming face to 
face there with a Mr. John Judge of Wolchester, 
and a stem-faced woman, who looked something like 
him, but was many years his junior. 

They glanced at him as he passed them ; but the old 
gentleman in rusty black did not recognize him, he was 
too full of the one subject of his daughter, whom he 
ha4 come to fetch away for good. They lingered 
under the porch talking to each other, brother and 
sister, with one hope in common, and standing on 
the brink of its fulfilment. 

** She will be surprised at this, Mary." 
" And pleased, I hope." 

" Pleased to come back with me — to hear of my 
good luck ; of course she will." 
" Of course." 

Then they made the house reverberate with their 
summons on the great lion's-head knocker, and Sarah 
GriflSn responded to the appeal, and looked curiously 
at the odd pair before her. 

"Not too great a surprise for her to begin with, 
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Sarah Griffin still remained in the hall and regarded 
the visitors curiously. She was in no great hurry to 
seek the housekeeper and deliver the message with 
which she had been entrusted; she had already her 
suspicions of the new-comers. Thirby Cross was a 
suspicious house, and the servants had been long ago 
instructed by the master to be distrustful of all strangers. 
There had been spies at Thirby Cross upon the master's 
business before this time, and strange things had hap- 
pened lately to bewilder the servants of that gloomy 
mansion. This man and woman Sarah GriflSn had not 
seen before, and they did not look like visitors whom 
Lady Burlinson would be glad to receive. The man 
was attired in a shabby suit of black, and the woman's 
cotton print was patched in many places ; the man's 
face was strangely agitated, and the woman's very 
stem. 
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" Well, why do you not go ?" asked Mary Judge, as 
she detected the hesitation of the servant. 

**Is it business of any importance? Can I not 
answer your questions as well as the housekeeper ?" 

Sarah Griffin thought that it was a long way to the 
housekeeper's room in the east wing. 

" Tell the housekeeper that we wish to see her, girl," 
said Mary Judge peremptorily, " and don't stare like 
that Have they not taught you manners yet at Thirby 
Cross ?" 

" Well, I'm sure !" 

Sarah Griffin flounced away indignantly, and gave a 
hint to a second servant whom she met to keep an eye 
upon the strangers in the hall. 

" Mary," said Mr. Judge reprovingly, " I wish that 
you would command your temper a little more." 

" To be questioned by a pert young hussey in that 
manner," said Mary Judge. 

*^ Yes, exactly. But still we should leave a good im- 
pression behind us if possible, and not let them talk 
afterwards about the rudeness of Miss Judge's rela- 
tions." 

"I never study what people think or say of me. 
Why did you not ask for Anne at once ?" 

*' I wish to soften the shock of our coming. I know 
what sudden shocks of joy and sorrow are — especially 
sorrow," he added, with a half groan, " and I would 
not disturb the dear girl too seriously. Let the house^ 
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keeper break the news to her that we are here — break 
it to her by degrees, lest she should be wholly un- 
nerved." 

His hands were shaking very much as they rested on 
the stick he carried ; he was wholly unnerved himself at 
least. The great change had come ; better luck than 
he had ever hoped for in this world had, suddenly 
descended upon him, and he was free from Wolchester 
Union for ever. But his freedom had not brought him 
any composure ; he felt like the old man of the Bastile, 
dazed by the contrast between his prison-house and the 
bright light about him to which he was exposed — the 
bright light wherein he should find his daughter Anne, 
and never leave her any more in his life. He leaned 
his back for support against the dark oak wainscot with 
which the wall was lined ; he set down his hat at his 
feet, and passed one hand two or three times over his 
forehead, brushing back the white hairs that time had 
left him with a palsy-stricken hand. 

** If, after all, Mary, she should be sorry to come 
away with me," he said, " if she should show the least 
reluctance, as though she had learned to love the place, 
or some one in it better than me, I think that it would 
break my heart" 

" It is well that I came with you," said Mary Judge ; 
" you are like a child to-day." 

" You don't know what I feel," he answered, " for I 
stand on the threshold of a great joy or a great disap- 
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pointment. I — I don't think that it can be the disap- 
pointment now." 

"No, not the disappointment/' said Mary Judge 
assuringly, and yet the same idea had presented itself 
to her that morning before they had walked across to 
Mr. Aynard's house, just as it had suggested itself to 
her on that memorable day when Anne and she said 
good-bye to one another. 

" I am glad to hear you say that," remarked Mr. 
Judge ; " I feel the better for your opinion, for you do 
not naturally look at the bright side of things." 

*' What I say generally comes true, however un- 
pleasant my prophecies may be," replied Aunt Judge. 

" And now you brighten me up. Thank you, Mary, 
for that — for I am brightening immensely. And yet I 
can't believe that there is such a thing as sunshine 
waiting for me out there," and he pointed with his 
stick to the landscape through the glass — " that is, I 
can't believe in it all at once, you understand ?" 

" Yes, I think I understand." 

" But I am brightening immensely," he repeated ; " I 
feel all of a glow, Mary. The prospect of happiness at 
last, with that dear girl to care for, and to care for me, 
makes my head swim." 

" Why don't you sit down ?" 

** I prefer to stand," he replied. " Here I face the 
great hall stairs and shall see her coming presently, 
after we have told the housekeeper not to be too abrupt 
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in her revelation of our presence here. I wonder what 
sort of a woman the housekeeper is, and whether she is 
abrupt in her way, and likely to blurt the truth out 
suddenly and frighten the dear girl ?» I wish that Lady 
Burlinson had been at home. What a time everybody 
is, and we standing about this hall as if we were people 
not worth showing into a waiting-room. I — I don't 
like this treatment." And Mr. Judge turned very red 
in the face at the idea of this indignity having been 
proffered him. 

" Patience, John, You who have waited five years 
for a better life, can wait five minutes, surely." 

" They seem longer than the years," he said, rest- 
lessly ; " but I am very patient — ^I have been always a 
patient man. If Anne were to come along that corridor 
instead of down the stairs I should not see her so soon 
as yourself. Bless my soul, why did I not think of 
that ? And Heaven bless me and her — Heaven bless 
her first of all, of course — why, here she is herself. 
Anne — Anne — Anne Judge, I say — not that way — 
here !" 

Anne Judge's hand was on the drawing-room door 
when she heard that cry. She looked round hastily, 
and then came hurrying along the corridor towards her 
father with both arms extended, and no shrinking back 
as from a truth that might be distasteful to her — thank 
Heaven, no shrinking back ! 

" My dear papa ! Oh, this is a great surprise, and 
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I am so happy," she cried, as she folded him in her 
embrace. " " Why did you not send for me — why did 
you not tell me that you were coming ? And — ^and 
Aunt Mary, too/* she cried, leaving the father's arms 
for the aunt's for an instant, *' after hiding away from 
me so strangely, how glad I am to see the old faces 
once again ! And there is good news, too, or you would 
not have come with my father to Thirby Cross/' 
*' Yes, good news — we hope it is good news." 
" Hope, aunt." 
" Yes, for-r-" 

** Mary, you will allow me to explain," cried Mr. 
Judge, sharply; "you — you — you must not forestall 
me like this after all my trouble, and all my years of 
waiting. That is very wrong, very unkind of you ; I 
don't take it as a friendly act at all." 

"John, I beg your pardon," said the sister, gently ; 
" of course you would like to explain. I am sorry. I 
am not always so hasty as this, but I suppose, Anne, 
that my heart is more full than usual, for this is one of 
the brightest days that he or I have ever seen." 

" But it has arisen before us unexpectedly, and not 
in the way that either your aunt or I anticipated," 
cried Mr. Judge. *' Anne, my dear, the good luck has 
come to us." 

" I am glad — I am very glad." 
" And we have arrived to fetch you away at once 
from this house and all in it. We claim you, Anne, as 
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our own, and we go away from all of them for good, 
and begin a new life together. Ha ! you turn pale, 
you are not glad. Heaven's mercy upon me, she is 
not glad to come with us !" 

" Yes — yes — you mistake," said Anne, hurriedly ; 
"but I am surprised by the suddenness of all this. 
Give me time to think for a moment of this happiness." 

" Ton regret to leave something, or some one," said 
the jealous father ; " I see it in your face." » 

'' No, no," cried Anne, " I have no right to regret 
anything that places me at your side. My dear father, 
vou must not let these fancies stand between us and 
the joy which is at your heart. I am very, very glad, 
indeed." 

She flung herself into his arms again, and cried for 
joy that she was going away for good from all of them. 
The father's arms tightened around her, and he believed 
in his happiness at last. Mary Judge was not quite 
certain that this was the meeting to which the father 
and she had looked forward, but there was no valid 
reason for doubting it at present 

" We need not make any fuss about your leaving here," 
said Mr. Judge, impatiently. " There is no occasion to 
wait for Lady Burlinson, I think ; a letter will do for 
her, full of thanks for all past kindnesses, and with my 
kind regards as well. You will come away at once 

with us r 

" At once ? Yes, I will come at once. But — • — " 
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*' But — ^Anne,** said the father. 

^ But will it not look a little ungrateful to go blwslj 
like this ?' said Anne. ^ Lady Burlinson will be home 
very shortly." 

** My dear, we must not study Lady Burlinson. We 
are going away into another part of the country this 
evening — ^a long, long way from here, where no one 

will be able to find us again. Your aunt will come 

« 

presently, and stay a week or two with us — ^perhaps 
not for good." 

" Not for g^od, perhaps," said Mary Judge, sadly. 
" Yes, it is as well to let her know that, lest the pro- 
spect ahead of her should be shadowed already." 

" Aunt, do you misunderstand me still ?" 

"Well, well, child, perhaps I do not," said Mary 
Judge, relenting, " but I am a cross woman, and you 
need not mind what I say." 

" We will wait a little while for Lady Burlinson, 
papa," said Anne Judge, " and you must tell me the 
story of your good fortune whilst we wait. I cannot go 
away — I will not go away ungratefully." 

" Very well, my dear Anne," said her father, ** we 
will wait, then. I do not like to look ungrateful. We 
will wait as long as we can." 

"And there is Mr. Delancy, concerning whom I 
wrote to you. You must come up-stairs and see him ; 
he is so much better." 

" Ahem ! Yes, much better, is he ?" 
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" Tou would like to see him, papa ?" 

"I — I don't know. I don't like seeing sick people," 
he answered. '' I am hardly inclined for more excite- 
ment." 

To bid him good-bye, papa." 

Well, if it's only to bid him good-bye, then." 

" I will stay here," said Aunt Judge. 

** In the drawing-room you will find " 

** I don't like drawing-rooms," said the aunt ; " you 
will find me here when you come back." 

She sat down in a hall chair, and movei her hands to 
and fro restlessly in her lap. It was evident that she 
was out of place without her pillow-lace. 

" Let your aunt have her way," said Mr. Judge ; " she 
is sure to have it, despite any objections that you may 
urge, and so we lose time, my dear. Oh ! Anne, you 
do not know what plans I have for our new home 
together, and what a long, long way it is from here, in 
the heart of the country — not like this place," he 
added, disparagingly ; " where we shall be by our- 
selves, and where no one shall be ever able to find us 
and remind us of what a pitiable past we have shared 
together." 

" No one ever able to find us !" said Anne, almost 
with a sigh, as they turned to ascend the broad stairs 
together. " Ah, Mrs. Holmes, is that you ? Here is 
another friend that I must say good-bye to before I go 
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away. 
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But Mrs. Holmes, who had been standing on the 
stairs above them — a long way above them — listening 
intently, and as horror-stricken at the news as though 
the Judges had brought tidings of death and disaster 
to the house, backed away rapidly to the landing-place 
before the father looked up, and then ran at her utmost 
speed, like a wild woman, along the corridor away from 
them. 

" I thought that it was Mrs. Holmes," said Anne. 

" Who is Mrs. Holmes ?" asked the father. 

" The housekeeper here — an eccentric but a worthy 
woman, who has taken a strange fancy to your 
Anne." 

" A great liberty that," said Mr. Judge, still jealous 
of every one and of everything ; " no one has a right 
to take a fancy to you here. I hope that you have not 
encouraged her by any show of affection ?" 

" I have been very severe with her at times," said 
Anne ; " poor Mrs. Holmes, I am sorry that I have 
been harsh more than once. For she has had an only 
daughter and lost her." 

"Poor woman — ^poor woman. I feel for her very 
much, Anne," and his arm pressed Anne's hand to his 
side. " You had better bid her good-bye before you 
go away." 

They went up-stairs and along the corridor together 
until Mr. Delancy's room was reached. Here Anne 
knocked, and Mrs. Delancy's voice said, " Come in." 
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Anne entered, and said : 

" I have brought a friend to see you for a moment, 
Mr. Delaney ; but I am afraid that you have already 
seen too many friends this morning ?" 

^ Not at all/' said Ned ; " I have only seen one — 
my mother here excepted. I am amazed at my own 
strength, and at the way in which I am coming round. 
Who is it ?" 

" It is my father, sir." 

*' By George ! I did not expect to see him, and 
yet I was thinking of him too. Where is he ?" 

" Here, sir." 

And then Anne admitted her father, who bowed to 
Mrs. Delaney, limped towards our hero, and shook 
hands with his face averted from him, for the invalid 
knew more of John Judge's past than John Judge's 
daughter did, and it was not very long ago since they 
had met in Primrose Street. 

** You are welcome. Judge ; it is kind of you not to 
go away without giving a fellow a call." 

" I am sorry to see you reduced so low as this." 

" Oh ! this is a high level, by comparison, with my 
past estate, Judge," said Delaney. ** Take a seat, I 
have a great deal to tell you." 

" Thank you, but we are pressed for time, and have 
a long way to go. I have heard your story." 

" My story ! Oh ! about the Backwater business. I 
didn't mean that. This concerns the Unlimited 
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Credit, and those shares of yours which you sold to 
Mr. Ridkins. Now, whatever " 

** I did not sell my shai'es, Mr. Delancy, I am very 
happy to say." 

" Three cheers for that," cried Delancy, ** hip, hip 
But perhaps I had better not go on like this, as your 
daughter Anne looks alarmed for my safety. You did 
not sell the shares ? now, upon my honour, I am glad 
of that. Shake hands, old gentleman, on that account 
again, for this is good news. Mother, we both rise 
together, the Delancys and the Judges, and this is a 
red-letter day for both of us." 

He did not think so five minutes afterwards. What 
is for the best is ever beyond mortal computation. 

" A red-letter day for me," said Mr. Judge, rubbing 
his hands, '' for a dream comes true at last" 

" Ye — es," said Ned, and he looked at Anne Judge, 
and the truth began already to steal towards him, and 
two or three degrees of his happiest sensations to 
evaporate. 

**I did not sell the shares," said Judge, "though 
Mr. Ridkins traced me to the work " 



He looked with dismay at his daughter, but Delancy 
said quickly : 

" To the workshop, or rather to that huge counting- 
house behind the workshop, which you pointed out to 
me when I met you at the corner of Primrose Street 
So Ridkins found you at the wholesale firm, did he ?" 
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" Yes, Mr. Delancy," said Judge, after a grateful 
look in our hero's direction. " And he said he thought 
of buying up all the shares, and he offered me five 
shillings each, and, at last, as much as ten, which I 
almost promised to take, after talking it over with 
Smith the dyer, who thought it was a handsome 
offer." 

"Smith's an old fool." 

" Pardon me, sir, a friend of mine," said Mr. Judge, 
loftily. 

"So he is. I beg his pardon and yours. Not a 
bad sort, old Smith. Go on." 

" And then my sister, who has a few shares in the 
Unlimited Credit too, walks into Primrose Street and 
stops the idea. For she guessed that they must be 
worth something to us as well as to Mr. Eidkins, and 
we found out late last night that my five hundred 
shares were worth sixteen hundred and fifty pounds. 
Not a great deal out of twenty thousand pounds .per- 
haps, but a something to me that is salvation now. I 
left the — I threw up my situation at once, and came 
on here. I have got the money, sir, already. I am a 
very different man. I don't know whenever I felt so 
happy. Old Judge's ill-luck — it was a cramp word at 
the — ^business — vanishes away at last." 

" I congratulate you, heartily." 

" Thank you. I knew that you would do that," said 
Judge, "for you are an honest fellow, and I have 
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thought of you a great deal since our last meeting. It 
is because I respect you, sir, and your past interest in 
an unfortunate man — in a man who has been unfortu- 
nate, I should say — that I come to thank you for 
your kindness, to wish you better health, and to bid 
you good-bye." 

" Good-bye ? — yes, for the present." 

" For good, sir," he said exultingly. " For I am 
going away for ever from everybody but Anne and her 
aunt. We shall be two hundred miles from here 
before the day is out." 

" Where are you going, then ?' asked Delancy. 

" That, sir, is our secret. You must not think me 
churlish in refusing you this information, but the 
resolution to which I have arrived, and which nothing 
can shake, is to live apart with Anne from every one 
whom I have known." 

"That appears to me a very wrong resolution, 
Mr. Judge," remarked Mrs. Delancy. 

" Madam, we want no friends. Anne and I will 
1)0 sufficient company for one another. Friends have 
never been of any use to me, and have only helped to 
deceive me at every turn of my life." 

"Yes," said Delancy, gloomily. "But you said 
that you could trust me." 

" So I did — so I do. But what is that to do with 
the present case ?" 

" Not much, perhaps," Ned replied. " Although I 
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do not think it fair to run away from all of us like this. 
Look here, to begin with " 

" Edmund," said his mother, "I hope that you are 
not going to commence another argument with Mr. 
Judge." 

"And I really have not time for argument," said 
Mr. Judge, nervously. " I have a long way to go, 
and there is a great deal to do. Anne, you will not 
pack to-day — your things will be fetched in the morn- 
ing by some one whom your aunt will send. You do not 
want to argue with me about this plan of mine, sir ?* 

« Yes I do." 

" Then I am very sorry," said Mr. Judge, firmly, 
"for I cannot listen to you. I am unsettled and 
excited enough already, and there is a swimming in 
my head that reminds me of the night you and I met 
on the top of * the husbands' coach.' You will not 
worry me." 

" Very well, Mr. Judge, I will not worry you." 

" Of course it cannot matter to you where we go, or 
where we stay ?" 

** Of course not," he said, in a low tone. 

" We shall live too far from here for you to take 
the trouble to come in our direction, or for us to trouble 
ourselves about coming in yours, even if we desired to 
continue the acquaintance, which we do not. It is not 
as if we had known each other for any length of time. 
As I say again, Mr. Delancy, we have no friends in the 
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past, and we do not care to make aoy in the future. 
My happiness lies with this fond and faithful daughter 
here. Do you think that I shall find it with her now ?" 

« Yes." 

'* You doubted it once, if you remember ?" 

" Yes, but then I did not know Anne Judge." 

*' She has been kind to you in your illness, I dare 
say," said Mr. Judge, after a glance from Delancy to 
her, as though a new doubt had already risen to his 
mind, '' for she is always kind and thoughtful ; at her 
best, perhaps, when other people are at their worst 
Are you ready, dear ?" 

" I am ready." 

" Bid Mr. Delancy good-bye, then." 

" Presently," said Delancy, with his lips compressed, 
'' when she has her bonnet on, and I can feel sure that 
she is going away." 

Anne, who had stepped forwards, receded again at 
this. 

** She is going to put her bonnet on now," said Mr. 
Judge. 

** Very well, but it is not on yet — ^you can see that, 
I suppose !" 

Mr. Judge, inclined at times to be uncivil himself, 
was astonished at this incivility in Mr. Delancy. 

*' You will excuse him, sir," Mrs. Delancy hastened 
to say, " but this is the first day that he has been able 
to sit up, and a trifle annoys him at present" 
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'^ And this is a mere trifle, of course/' said Delancy, 
gravely ; '' but in which Miss Judge will humour me 
for once. Good-bye, Mr. Judge, a pleasant and safe 
journey to you." 

^ Good-bye, sir.'* 

They shook hands, and then Mr. Judge, followed by 
his daughter, went out of the room and along the cor- 
ridor to the top of the broad staircase from which Mrs. 
Holmes had watched them a few minutes since. 

^ You will find aunt at the bottom of those stairs, 
papa. I am going to bid Mrs. Holmes good-bye, and 
to put my bonnet on and see Mrs. Delancy again, and 
then to tell a few of the servants that I am going " 

" Dear me, Anne, you will never be back !" 

^I will make all the haste that I can ; but I must 
not appear ungrateful," she said. 

" What does it matter now ?" muttered Mr. Judge, 
whose nervous impatience to be gone, allied to the sel- 
fishness which lay at the bottom of his character, did 
not quite present him in his best light that morning. 

** It matters everything to me." 

She left him and ran along the corridor to the east 
wing, and to the housekeeper's room, where no house- 
keeper was to be found, however. She went down- 
stairs by a second staircase similar to the one adjacent 
to her room — ^Ned Delancy's room now — and inquired 
of the servants, none of whom had seen Mrs. Holmes 
for an hour at least ; she returned to the east wing, 
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looked in again at the room, and found it a^ain empty, 
went, at last, to her own apartment and put on her 
bonnet and shawl, staring at herself in the glass, and 
thinking that she looked very pale and hollow-eyed 
that morning for a girl whose long-looked-for wish was 
at last so near fulfilment. She knelt down and prayed 
for a hasty moment as if against the regrets which rose 
to her heart in spite of her — prayed for that strength 
of mind and heart to be always true to the strange old 
man who had thus claimed her suddenly as his com- 
panion, friend, and comforter. 

" At any other time when Ned was stronger I could 
have borne this better," she said ; then she ran out of 
the room and into Ned Delancy s — even into Delancy's 
arms, which were open for her, and at which shelter she 
shrunk not, though she had promised not an hour ago 
to be always Miss Judge to him from that date ; but 
then she did not know that she was going away from 
him for ever. 

** This is hard upon us," he murmured ; " but in good 
time we shall outlive it." 

" We shall never meet again." 

" Oh yes, we shall," he answered. " I do not give in 
to all the whims of your father — ^I am very hopeful 
still of you." 

"This is folly, Ned." 

" You will write and tell me " 

" No, no ; do not ask me to begin to deceive him, at 
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the very commencement of his new life too. Leave 
me with him, and forget me ; it is so much the best." 

" I will not ask you, Anne, to write to me, then, for 
perhaps that is not fair, as we are not engaged to one 
another ; but I will find you out, and he shall forgive 
me, and call me his friend in time." 

" Let me go now, Ned ; I have been so long away 
from him, and he is so excitable to-day." 

" Well he may be, poor old fellow ! And now, good- 
bye then ; think of the organist of St. Bride's now and 
then. God bless you, Anne !" 

" God bless you, Ned ! and give you better health 
with every day till you are like the man I knew first 
And, oh ! don't think any more of me !" 

Then she had wrenched herself from him, and was 
kissing Mrs. Delancy, who had folded her to her heart. 

*' Good-bye to the mother who might have been." 

" Who may be yet, my dear." 

" No, all thought of that is romance, and I belong to 
real life. Pray forget me — teach him to forget me for 
his own sake." 

Then she strugglcji away from the mother's arms, and 
went blindly out of the room and along the passage 
towards the new life. She paused on the stairs to dry 
her eyes. 

" They must not see me like this, or their hearts will 
sink, to begin with," she murmured. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

GIVING WAT AT THE LAST. 

Aunt Judge composed herself on the hall chair, and 
leaned her head against the hall wainscot, after her 
brother and niece had gone up the staircase together. 
Her hands even gave up wandering restlessly over her 
lap, in imaginary lace-making, and she sat there waiting 
patiently for her relative's re-appearance — ^a woman 
with a weary look upon her face, but on which a shade 
or two less harshness might have been seen that morn- 
ing by all who cared to study it. 

She was comfortable in the hall, feeling that it was 
her proper place, and that she belonged not to fine 
drawing-rooms whither her niece would have lured her, 
nor to the fine folk from whom that niece was to be 
taken for good. For very good, although Anne had not 
grown proud, and was only more self-possessed and 
ladylike, although the aunt had prophesied that evil 
would come of Anne's stay at Thirby Ci'oss, that fresh 
friends and new faces would wean Anne from the old, 
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and render stepping back a task that would nearly kill 
her with regrets. She was glad that she had been full 
of false foreboding, and that all was as it should have 
been when the brother came into his rights. 

She sat and thought of this, and whether Anne would 
be able to bear with her in her father's home, or even 
that father care very much for the sister when they tried 
to settle down to home surroundings, and what she 
should do, what she had already resolved to do — like 
the high-spirited woman that she was — when she saw a 
change in either of them. She looked round at the 
pictures of the Aynards on the walls whilst she thought 
of this, and fancied that they were a scowling, evil- 
looking race, take them altogether ; and then the heat 
of the day, the monotonous ticking of a great clock 
that was somewhere out of sight, the stillness in the 
place, and the absence of her usual occupation, com- 
bined to give a dreaminess to her thoughts, which 
ended iri her closing her eyes and dozing away the 
time there. 

Suddenly she woke up, and sprang to her feet with 
both hands clenched and her eyes glaring up the 
staircase. A face had mingled with her day-dreams, 
a very startling one, and she cried out a woman's name 
before she had come completely to herself. 

" Impossible, impossible !" she said twice, after a wild 
stare round her, and even the ascent of three or four 
stairs to reassure herself; 'Hhe faces in the picturea 
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had got upon my mind before I dozed off here. But 
how very like reality it was. I must have been thinking 
of her, I suppose." 

She descended the stsdrs, and had not reached her 
former place when her brother came down into the 
hall. 

" Did you meet anybody up there ?" 

** One or two of the servants. Why ?" he asked. 

** Nothing." 

** Nothing is the matter, I suppose ?' and he looked 
nervously back to the stairs he had descended. ^^ You 
have. not seen anything of any one — no one has told 
you that Anne doesn't want to go away, I hope ?" 

*' That would be very unlikely indeed." 

" Then I do not see the necessity of disturbing me 
like this. Oh dear, here is Lady Burlinson in the 
carriage now. 1 really believe that we shall never get 
Anne away — that something will happen yet to stop 
her." 

" You are as foolish as ever, John." 

There was a noisy summons at the door, and John 
Judge half-stepped towards it, when his sister held 
him back and frowned at him. 

" Whose menial are you, that you should wait on 
Lady Burlinson ?" 

" Right," he said. " We are too proud for that, 
Mary. And now we have something to be proud of. 
I used to keep the door at Wolchester Union some- 
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times," he added with a sigh. "Oh, that horrible 
place, from which it seems impossible that I can ever 
be free — wholly, entirely free. Some day I may go 
back there, perhaps," and he began to shiver strangely, 
till his sister shook him by the arm. 

" How like a nervous woman you are to-day. Good 
fortune has not made you strong, John." 

« But it will in time." 

" God willing." 

" God willing, of course," he added, reverently. " For 
I am grateful for all the mercy that has set me free, 
and brought me here, where I can hold my head up 
with the best of them." 

" Hush ! here is the servant." 

The servant came into the hall and opened the door 
for the mistress, who descended from the carriage and 
came rustling under the porch and into the house, to 
stare with amazement for an instant at the visitors 
awaiting her. 

" Mr. Judge, is it not, and Miss Judge, of Ilpham ?" 

"Yes, madam," answered Mr. Judge, "we have 
come for Anne — we are going away at once with her." 

" Going away with her at once !" repeated Lady Bur- 
linson, almost exultantly it seemed for an instant. 
" How strange !" 

She did not say how sorry she was at that moment, 
but presently, and after a moment's consideration, she 
said more regretfully : 
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*' It will leave me without a dear fiiend — ^it takes 
away one whom I have learned to love very much." 

" You surrender her to those who love her better, 
Lady Biirlinson," said the aunt. 

" Yes, that is true. But I do not like these sur- 
prises ; I should have had fair warning of your reso- 
lutions." 

" Madam, we only studied Anne's feelings," said Mr. 
Judge. " I have no doubt that it will be a great blow 
for you to lose her ; but we have thought — perhaps 
selfishly — of her joy at this reunion." 

" You have seen her?" 

« Yes." 

« Where is she ?" 

" Bidding Mr. Delancy good-bye, I believe — and a 
rare time she takes about it," he added. 

**And she is glad — very glad to go away with you?' 

" Naturally." 

" I don't think that she can be glad in her heart" 

'* Why not?" asked Mr. Judge, quickly. 

** I don't know, Mr. Judge," was the petulant reply ; 
" she is young, and has been very happy here ; but I 
cannot say, I may be talking nonsense — pray don't 
mind me." 

" What a time she is !" muttered Mr. Judge. 

" Will you step into the drawing-room and take a 
glass of wine before you leave ?" asked Lady Burlin- 
son. 
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" We prefer to stay here, if you please," said Aunt 
Judge, " we are pressed for time now." 

" She never thought of going away without bidding 
me good-bye," said Lady Burlinson, with a tone or two 
of indignation in her voice ; " surely she was not going 
to steal away from here like a thief after all that I have 
done for her, and all the good fortune that has come 
to her through me.^' 

"I do not see that any particular good fortune has 
come to her," said Mr. Judge, in a dignified manner ; 
** you have been kind to her, I have no doubt — she has 
told me so." 

" Yes, but to go away like this, caring nothing for 
my feelings." 

" Pardon me, but she said that she would not go 
until you had returned," said Mr. Judge. " You will 
allow me to remind you that ingratitude is not likely 
to be one of my daughter's failings. It is not in the 
family." 

" No, but how miserable I shall be here without her," 
she added, as the thought of wholly losing Anne pre- 
sented itself more forcibly to her mind, " for, despite 
all, I love her very much." 

" I am not surprised at that ; everybody loves her," 
said the proud father. 

" Yes, everybody," added Lady Burlinson thought- 
fully.- 

" But you said ' despite all,' and that implies that 

VOL. II. R 
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there are traits of character in my daughter open to 
objection in your estimation. Will you favour me with 
an explanation of that last remark ?" 

^^I have nothing to explain, Mr. Judge; here is 
Anne to explain for herself. Oh, Anne !" running to 
her as our heroine came down the sta icase, '^ then I 
am to lose you for good." 

" Yes, my lady, I must go with him wherever he 
wishes me to go. It is a promise." 

" And your heart wishes it too, JAnne," said the 
father. « Tell her so." 

" Yes ; what is there to keep .down such a wish as 
that ? I am ready to go with you to the furthermost 
ends of the world, and to be always a loving daughter 
to you. I am quite ready." 

"One moment, Anne," said Lady Burlinson; "I 
don't like this haste — it is unseemly — ^it is not fair to 
me. I try to realize the whole facts of the case, but I 
have not grasped them yet You leave here for ever ?" 

" For ever." 

" You leave him for ever ?" she asked in a low tone. 

"Hush! Yes, for ever r 

" My poor girl, I thought that I was not sorry — ^not 
wholly sorry — when they told me first," she whispered ; 
" for he stood between the love which had grown up in 
our hearts for each other, and he turned me against 
you — until now. Now, Anne, I begin to see how I shall 
miss you, what a friend 1 lose, what a faithful friend, 
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who is never to be replaced whilst I live. Stay for his 
sake and mine. I am no longer the rival — I love him 
•no longer, on my honour ; he is at a distance from me, 
and I give place to you." 

"Pray be silent," urged Anne. "Father, I am 
ready now." 

" You will write to me ?" 

" If father will allow me," said Anne ; " if not, pray 
believe that I have not forgotten you — that I will never 
forget the kind mistress and friend whose best and 
surest happiness, I trust, is very close at hand." 

" Good-bye. Think of me at my best. Good-bye, 
my dear, but not for ever." 

"Te^ Lady Burlinson, for ever," said Mr. Judge, 
sternly, " for she wishes it as well as we do, and our 
lives must stand apart from all of yours. It is the 
only course that lies open to her and me. She is not 
sorry?" and he looked down into Anne's face as his 
daughter left Lady Burlinson's embrace and took her 
father's arm. 

" No, not sorry, father." 

" Then for ever from this house we take our leave, 
my lady," said the old man, proudly. 

" No, no," shrieked a woman's voice from the stair- 
case, and it was a wild despairing shriek, that caused all 
faces to look upwards and to pale with a new fear, " I 
will not have it — I can bear it no longer. Anne, for 
your mother's sake don't go !" 
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And then the housekeeper at Thu'by Cross, from 
whose lips those words escaped as she came rushing 
down the stairs, was in the hall and grovelling at the 
feet of Anne Judge, and before a man and woman who 
recoiled from her with horror in their looks. 

" For the mother's sake — your own mother, Anne— 
don't go away like this !*' 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



anne's choice. 



There was consternation in the hall of Mr. Aynard's 
house. Here, at the very moment of departure, had 
come a great trouble to those who had spoken of little 
save happiness that morning — a trouble from which 
it was not easy to recover — ^that was even difficult to 
comprehend, for all that wild-looking figure prostrate 
on the marble pavement, with her hands clinging to 
the skirts of Anne Judge's dress. 

The servants had heard the scream and had come 
running into the hall, where they remained in the back- 
ground a crowd of wondering women, unable to believe 
yet that the woman grovelling there, passion-torn and 
disconsolate, was the staid housekeeper who had ruled 
at Thirby Cross. Mrs. Delancy looked over the balus- 
ters at the scene, and guessed the truth at once — for 
Mrs. Holmes had almost confessed the story to her — and 
Lady Burlinson, with hands clasped together, backed 
amongst the servants in the first moment of alarm. 
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And those whom this appearance more particularly 
affected stood in one group facing the whole truth before 
them. Old Judge, not yet recovered from the shock 
— be who had been a sufferer from great shocks all 
his life— was trembling and gasping, with one hand 
wandering to his stock, as though the pressure was 
too much for him. Anne Judge looked down with 
fear and sorrow at the mother, and Mary Judge, 
the firmest of the three, gazed at the brother very 
anxiously, as though fearful of him, and 9f the result of 
this strange meeting, and took but little heed at first 
of the woman who had dropped amongst them. 

" Don't go away," repeated Mrs. Holmes, looking up 
at Anne, and keeping her hands upon the daughter's 
dress ; " remember who I am, and what a life mine has 
been : not so bad as they may think — as they have told 
you — but wholly desolate, and with all a mother's 
longing for the child she was mad enough to run away 
from. Don't go with them, so hard, and cold, and in- 
capable of understanding you — whose want of sym- 
pathy and kindness drove me from their door to ruin. 
Stay with me, the mother who is penitent — who must 
die without you, Anne !" 

" How long have you known this woman to be your 
mother ?" asked Mary. 

" I have not known it — I have not believed it. Once 
I feared that it might be true, until she pledged her 
word that it was not," answered Anne. 
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*' Because you were afraid of me," moaned Mrs. 
Holmes, or Mrs. Judge, as we may call her from this 
day, "and had been taught by them to hate me* 
Don't go— don't leave me till you have heard my 
story of all this; try and think that you are my 
own child, whom I love better than all the world— •who 
turns away, and whom I have only to love in all the 
desolation before me !" 

" Who turned away from him and me when we were 
both in need of love and confidence," said Anne, sadly. 
"What version of your story can alter that truth, 
mother ?" 

" I was sorely tempted, and those two were very 
cruel, and did not or would not understand me. Stay 
with me, or let me see you now and then. Oh, ask 
them if I may see you now and then — ^I cannot ask 
myself/' 

" No, I say no to this," gasped forth Mr. Judge, with 
bis hand still tugging at his stock. "You must not 
pervert this child by your reasoning against me — by 
your talk of the wrongs that we have heaped upon you. 
You, of your own free will, went away from me ; I was 
an old husband and you were a young wife, and you 
were false, and vain, and cruel. For such a woman 
I have no forgiveness — she belongs not to me or 
mine." 

" It is she," cried the mother, starting to her feet and 
pointing at Aunt Judge, '^ who has made you so un- 
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merciful. She was a jealous woman always, and she 
has nursed her jealousy to this day." 

"I have spoken of you twice since you ran away 
from home," said Mary Judge, thus put on her defence. 
" I have tried not to think of you, and of all the trouble 
that* you brought to him ; tried to keep his thoughts 
away from you, as was just and right." 

" There is no right in the cruelty that bars a penitent 
woman from her child. I bear it no longer — ^I claim 
her, for I love her best." 

'* Mary," murmured Mr. Judge, " let us get away 
from her, she is nothing to us." 

" I do not wish to see you or your sister," cried his 
wife ; '' but you shall not take my child away, and tell 
me that it is for ever. I have only lately found her after 
years of searching, and I cannot part with her like this. 
Anne ! I have been trying to let you go — to hide 
away from you all this morning, and* still keep my 
secret close, lest yoii should hate me too ; but I have 
given way at last. Tell them please that the mother is 
to be considered a little — Heaven knows that I don't 
ask for much — and that you claim a right to see me, 
and to pity me." 

" To pity you — yes." 

"To love me too — your own mother, remember, 
whose heart broke when she went away from you, but 
who still left you for his sake — for the one comfort of 
that father who seeks to hide you from me now. I 
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knew that bis soul was wrapped up in his child, and I 
left you for his sake and his comfort. There, I swear 
this, and I kneel to him." 

" No, not to me," cried Judge, " I have nothing to 
concede ; there is no forgiveness for such a woman as 
you have been. Stand apart firom us 1'* 

" But not from her ; Anne, your mother begs for your 
charity — ^forgive her." 

" The wrong that you have done me is forgiven freely, 
mother," said Anne Judge; "but the injury done to 
him cannot be lightly set aside. I am sorry, but I 
cannot intercede for you." 

'* Intercede for me that I may dasp my daughter to 
my heart once or twice a year — not more, remember — I 
swear not more ! the woman who is repentant and in 
the dust." 

" Anne," said Mr. Judge, " I — I will not allow you 
to make any promise to her. You would regret it ; you 
do not know the harm that would ensue, or the character 
of her who talks so much of penitence." 

" But-^ — " began Anne, when he screamed at her in 
his rage: 

"You hesitate — you, too, after all my years of 
waiting for you 1" he cried. *' Well, choose between us, 
for there is no loving both of us at once. I don't want 
you with me against your will," he said, shaking her 
hands from off his arm. " Go with that woman, stay 
with your mother for ever, if you wish it ; but no more 
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of me froin this day. I can live without you, I dare 
say ; I have a faithful frieud — just one — left in your 
aunt and she will see me to the end." 

** Yes, to the end, John," said the sister, " if she 
should turn from you at the last" 

**I think ^ began Lady Burlinson, when Anne 

Judge interrupted her. 

** Pray do not interfere, my lady," said Anne, **it 
only prolongs a scene that is very painful to all here. 
Mother, }*ou hear that I have a choice to make ?" 

^ Yes, he insists upon it — ^he that has a sister to stand 
by him, and has never known what utter loneliness is !" 

** He has known utter misery, and that is worse — a 
misery brought upon him by no fault of his, but 
by onis who should have been "faithful to him ; and 
therefore, mother, he has su£fered more. You are 
repentant of the past — ^I am thankful for that," she 
said, looking upwards earnestly, *' for I believe it ; but 
the past is none the less a barrier between that white- 
haired old man and you. If I have to choose whom 1 
shall love and live with, I choose the one who has 
trusted in me longest, and who would have died, I 
think, rather than have deserted me. You left me for 
his comfort, mother, and for his comfort and till his 
dying day I stop with him." 

" My dear Anne, I knew you would say that," cried 
old Judge, clasping her to his breast, "for you know 
what is right, and what is due to me," 
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" Yes, what is due to you. Let us go now, she will 
not follow us. She sees that this is right herself, poor 
woman !" 

The poor woman had covered her face with her hands, 
and was sobbing very bitterly. 

" We will think of her apart from us, father, and 
pray for her as for the one who turned back from her 
an. We must not be too hard."' 

The words were intended to convey an assurance to 
the mother standing there, but she took no heed. Cast 
back once more on herself, she resigned the struggle, 
and turned towards the stairs and went up them 
slowly, pausing at every step, and keeping still her 
hands before her face. Mrs. Delancy spoke to her as she 
passed, but she took no heed of the gentle words that 
were whispered in her ear, and went on towards her 
own room like a woman walking in her sleep. 

Meanwhile her husband, child, and sister-in-law 
walked on another way. They went out of the house 
into the sunshine, the husband in the centre, his head 
very erect, his step more firm than it had been that 
morning, yet his eyes looking far ahead of him, as at 
the new life that was advancing. Once Anne spoke to 
him with the mother's name upon her lips, and he 
checked her hastily. 

" Not now, I am thinking ; do not tease me, Anne." 
At the lodge-gates he looked behind him along the 
avenue. 
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"Not following us, Mary?" he said to his sister. 
No, not following." 

Watching us, no doubt, and thinking how strong a 
man I am, and how little moved by sorrows such as 
hers have been — sorrows that have nothing to do with 
me, and for which I feel no pity. There are some 
wrongs, Anne, that a man can never forgive — ^He may 
who is above mankind !*' 

In the village of Thirby Gross he paused again, and 
looked once more along the road that he had come. 

" I am sure that she ^is watching us — it is natural 
that she should do that." 

** We are not watched, father," said Anne Judge. 

" She will marvel very much at my strength of mind," 
he said, ** and how firmly I came on here unmoved by 
all the melodrama which she would have flung around 
us at the last. She will see that I have been true to 
my original character for firmness, and now she will 
turn away, and never — never trouble us again." 

When they had entered Aunt Judge's humble cottage, 
he sat down in an old wooden arm-chair and repeated 
his last words : 

" And never trouble us again 1 not even," he added 
after a long pause, " in the new life which lies before 
me, and for which I have waited — oh, so long 1" 

He closed his eyes and then fell forwards, with his 
arms spread out, upon the table, and Anne ran to him 
and looked into his face. 
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** Aunt, a doctor, quick. Oh, he is going to die — ^I 
know he is, or he would not look like that I This is the 
new life- for him I" 

She put her arms round him and tried to raise him 
and lead him into the next room ; but he resisted, 
though very faintly, and with a child's strength. 

"Let me be, please," he murmured. "I shall be 
— better in a minute." 

Aunt Judge sallied forth in search of a doctor, and 
a man emerged from the garden and entered the room 
with a parti-coloured dog, which barked about the feet 
of Mr. Judge, and jumped up more than once at Anne. 
It was Abel Smith, who had come to Thirby Cross to 
see the last of his old friend — and the last of him was 
there ! 

Anne loosened her father's stock as she had seen 
Delancy do in the Gull Inn at Ilpham, on the night that 
all the trials and troubles seemed to have begun, and he 
lay back in- the chair and looked at her very sadly. 

" Where's Mary ?" he said at last. 

**She has gone for a doctor. Oh, how that dog 
barks 1 please take him away." 

" I think that he knows you, miss," said Abel Smith. 
'* But is he — is the old genelman taken wus ?" 

" He is very ill, I fear." 

" I thought that he was breaking up last night — he 
was in such a state about his fortun', poor genelman, 
and he never took things easy — never in all his life did 
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old Judge take things easy, or look on me, ten years 
ahead of him, as a pattern worth considerin'." 
" Please take that dog away." 
"Arly, lay down, or I'll split you in two!" he 
shouted : " there, now he'll lay there, miss, all day if no 
one treads on him. I'd rather not go away if he's werry 
ill or like to die ; he and I are old friends, who've stuck 
by one another, and he asked me yesterday to see him 
off I I'll not move or say a word — I'll sit here out of 
the way, Miss Judge ; but I'd rayther not leave him 
agin, poor fellow I^' 

Anne did not hear all this rambling statement, for 
she turned to her father with a new eagerness, as his 
eyes closed again. 

" Not to die like this, before we have begun our life 
together. Oh ! not like this, my father !" 

Aunt Judge and the village doctor came into the 
room. Anne turned to the last appealingly. 

" Oh, sir I can this be death ?" 

" I fear so," said the doctor, after a steady look into 
the face of Mr. Judge ; " general decay of constitution, 
I have no doubt. Is he very old ?" 

'* He turned sixty in Janiwary last," said Mr. Abel 
Smith from his chair. 

" Not more than that ?" 

It was his troubles that had aged him and had 
broken him up ; the ill luck that had followed him 
to the death and balked him of his last wish — if it 
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can be called ill luck which took him away from all the 
cares of the life wherein he had only encountered dis- 
appointment, and if death is ever ill luck to those who, 
after their feeble conception of life's duties, have striven 
to do their best. 

He seemed to sink away slowly all that afternoon, 
with the two women watching him, the old man in the 
background attentive and observant, and the dog of 
many colours curled up at his feet after the old habit 
of Primrose Street, where Harlequin had met his fiiend 
so often. 

It was four in the afternoon when he looked up again, 
and they had been doubtful of his living then. 
" Where is Anne ?" 
** Here, dear father, at your side." 
"Not gone away, then, yet ?" 
" No, for ever with you." 
" Till my dying day, as you told — ^her." 
" Her whom you forgive ; say that, father — now, at 
the last, when you go to meet forgiveness." 
" I for — give her !" 

He spoke no more after that, but a few minutes after- 
wards he looked at Anne, as though he motioned her 
to lay her head upon his breast, and when she had 
done so he closed his eyes, and went peacefully away 
from all he loved, and from all who had ever loved him. 

In the dusk of the evening Abel Smith tramped away 
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to Wolchester, with his head not so much bent by age 
as by the thoughts which he was taking back with him 
to Nineteen and a Half Primrose Street. A garrulous 
man, who talked to himself or to Harlequin when there 
were no neighbours or ax^quaintances to converse with, 
and who soliloquized a great deal on his homeward 
route, and astonished passers-by. 

" Not quite the last of him, till the funeral, which 
Arly and I will attend, o' course, and keep our word to 
the old man," he said, as he trudged onwards up Egford 
Hill, where he caught the glow of the sunlight struggUng 
still to live amidst the western cloud-banks, and where 
Harlequin took one more colour to his coat ; " not quite 
the last of him till then. And arter that, and when 
you're dead and gone too, Arly— -for you're something 
like him, guv'nor, and worrits and frets a great deal 
about every think that happens and don't happen — why, 
I'll walk into the workus the fust winter that stops 
bis'ness, and go off in good time there, and not in a wus 
fashion than that old genelman I saw upon his journey 
this blessed artemoon. And I shan't fret about it, 
Arly, for p'raps there's somethink better than Primrose 
Street — more bis'ness and less trust — where poor old 
Judge has gone to." 

So the philosopher trudged on, and ruminated on 
great questions by the way. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AFTER THE TRIAL. 

The great case of Aynard v. Aynard was settled at 
last. The lawyers had pocketed their fees, the press 
had had its leading articles on the question, costs had 
been claimed and paid, and the whole affair, which had 
excited so many, and had threatened to affect the 
future of more than one connected with this story, was 
fast resolving itself into the records of bygone things. 
Another precedent had been established, and the 
plaintiff, Felix Aynard — whom we are not likely to 
meet in these pages, but who we may say here was a 
respectable and well-meaning man, with a firm con- 
viction of his relation's insanity — ^found himself some 
thousands of pounds out of pocket, the object of much 
satirical comment in daily papers, even the object of a 
VOL. n. s 
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mild surprise from the legal profession that he should 
have attempted a case without so much as a leg to stand 
upon. Everybody told him that he had had not a leg 
to stand upon now — ^it was a good thing for the lawyers, 
but if he had only used his own judgment, or had taken 
the advice of all his commonsense friends, what 
expense, harass, and excitement he might have been 
spared ! 

Hugh Aynard was exultant — ^triumphant. The end 
for which he had striven was attained; he had been 
pronounced the victim almost of a conspiracy, and now, 
for the first time in his life, he felt a free and a happy 
man. Free from the suspicions which had hovered over 
the past, and happy in the thoughts which spread before 
him in the future. 

Perhaps he was too exultant ; Doctor Day thought 
so, and warned him that his new mood verged on ex- 
travagance, and that it was as well that the outside 
world should see that he could meet his good fortune 
with composure. 

" You should take the matter more coolly, Aynard — 
as if more prepared for that result to which you have 
all along looked forward." 

" I am as cool as a judge. Day," was the answer. 
''But it is not the trial which has upset me, and 
given this lightness to my heart. It is the good news 
that I am going to take back to Ned Delancy, and to 
your dear sister." 
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"I have telegraphed the result already to Clara," 
said Day. 

" My dear fellow, I have been telegraphing all the 
morning. Good news has been flashing to Wolchester 
with every hour," cried Aynard. "I want another 
message sent off. Can you spare one of your servants 
for an hour ?" 

" Certainly. But what message, Aynard, is neees- 
sarv now ?" 

" I am going at once to Thirby Cross to receive their 
congratulations — I dare say they will ask me to dinner 
there — and thence, after an hour or two of happiness, to 
Markham's Hotel, where I shall remain all the week. 
Next week in London about the license, the settlement, 
and then back to Thirby Cross, and my wedding- 
day!" 

" Which you have already fixed, and in great 
haste too," said Day, as though somewhat shocked 
at this. 

"Three weeks' time is not too soon, surely," said 
Aynard, with (evident, anxiety. "I am unsettled till 
Clara is my wife. I don't feel as if I were sure of her 
I cannot realize the fact that beyond this day there is 
not a single cloud to shadow a fellow's rejoicing. Fancy 
an Aynard a happy man — a man with no distrust of his 
fellow-men, and happy in his home and with his wife- 
I can't believe it yet !" 

"You will soon settle down to the contentment 
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which you deserve after all this past excitement," 
said Day. 

"You will come with me to Thirby Cross?" 

" Not yet, thank you." 

'* They will expect you. Tour sister will ask me where 
George is, and I shall see a disappointment in her face 
to begin with." 

"She knows what a profession mine is, and what 
claims it makes upon me at all hours and seasons." 

" Delancy will say, ' Why did you not bring George 
Day down T " 

*'He will not miss me," said Day, gloomily. 

" Oh, he's a good fellow, and will miss any one who 
has ever liked him," cried Aynard ; " what a man he 
is — how he seems to read you before you know your- 
self ! He's so honest 1 I feel as if I was his brother. 
Do you know that he has sent me all the papers that 
were stolen, and for which he fought in the boat-house 
— that they have been forwarded to him by some 
conscience-stricken wretch who thought probably that 
matters had gone too far ; — the papers are all right." 

" I am glad to hear that." 

" So far as I can recollect,^' he continued, " I find 
there are one or two bills of yours amongst the number 
caught up by the thief in his hurry, and of no use to 
any one but you and me. Day, I have destroyed 
them." 

Day looked up with surprise at this statement 
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" We are going to be brothers, and I cannot take 
money from you," he said. " You were in a slight fix 
and I helped you — just as you would have helped me 
under similar circumstances." 

" But the sum is considerable, and I cannot con- 
sent to any generosity of this kind. It touches my 
pride, Aynard. This is a matter of business, not 
friendship." 

Aynard looked distressed at this lofty sentiment. 

"I understand your feelings, George, for I am a 
proud man myself," he replied. " But I want to trust 
every one, and to be perplexed by suspicions of no man. 
I don't want the money back which I lent you ; but I 
see that I cannot give it you, or treat you as a depen- 
dant on me. But we need not have any paper floating 
between us ; pay me when you can, and only when you 
can — the honour of Clara's brother is of more value to 
me than his signature." 

" Yes, yes, — thank you." 

And then Doctor Day appeared crestfallen for awhile, 
for coals of fire were unpleasant things to sustain, and 
his was a nature that rendered them almost unendurable, 
despite the villany which was part of him, and must 
for ever remain a part A strange sort of villain, with 
some extraordinary good impulses — a man who had 
only required all his own way in life to have been a 
most estimable member of society. Not getting his 
own way had confused inextricably his ideas of right 
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and wrong, and rendered him a cunning, plotting knave, 
with a flaw or two in his general consistency of villany 
that upset his own plans and made him desperate at 
times. More bad than good in him, but at the bottom 
of the crucible even yet a fleck or two of pure metal. 
He wished at that moment and with all his heart that 
he was the man whom Aynard pictured to himself, that 
his honour had not been so severely tarnished, and his 
inner life so full of the evil which his selfishness had 
cultivated. If he could begin again from that day — ^if 
he had not calculated too studiously and laboriously 
the chances against the man before him, and weaved a 
plan for his future ensnarement which one honest man, 
now lying ill at Thirby Cross, had seen through as if 
by inspiration. 

'' You will come with me ?" 

" It is impossible at present." 

" I should like the wedding down there," said Hugh. 
"The Aynards have always married in their natiVe 
place, and I do not think your sister Oara will object. 
It depends entirely upon her, of course, Day." 

"Not if this is your wish," sAid Day; ''but I 
am in favour of your taking your bride from my 
house. It looks better to the world — it is the rule in 
society." 

" The world we shall live apart from, and society I 
detest," said Aynard. *' No, no, we must have no fuss 
in Harley Street, but a quiet marriage in the old 
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church at Thirby, with honest Ned to play the wedding 
march as we come out of church together. I do not 
remember, George, an Aynard marrying away from 
Thirby." 

" They were not happy in their marriages; why fol- 
low their example ?" said Day. ** Change the ili-luck 
by a new step." 

'* There's something in that," Aynard said, irreso- 
lutely. " I did not think of that." 

" There will be less fiiss in London — ^people have not 
so much time to talk in the great city," said Day. 
" And it robs me of my time to go to Thirby Cross. I 
shall scarcely be able to see you in the country when 
you are married, I fear." 

" Oh, nonsense ! You will make your fortune pre- 
sently," said Aynard. "I will speak to Clara — we 
must leave all final resolutions to Clara ; I will mention 
this last idea of yours directly I see her." 

"I think, Hugh, that Clara's best and most fitting 
place is here until the marriage," said Day. " I have 
not liked to press the question, for it is one of some 
delicacy, and you have wished so much that she should 
learn to understand her future home." 

" Mrs. Delancy is there ; I am only a visitor," said 
Hugh, "and I have seen very little of her yet. One 
week more at least. Day, unless — unless she is tired of 
the place." 

" That is not likely, I am sure !" 
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** No, I hope not," answered Aynard ; " I have tried 
to keep it from palling upon her. She has good friends 
there, and the old house has not had a fair trial since 
the accident to Ned. Then you will not come ?* 

" Not this week, at any rate." 

" Will you call at my solicitor's and see the draft of 
the deed of settlement as soon as you can ?" he said ; 
'' it is all as you desired, save that I have made a little 
addition in her favour on my own am)unt^ few 
hundreds more per annum, so that, if we quarrel and 
separate after marriage, she will not be left a poor 
woman." 

He laughed heartily at this ; he smote his hands 
upon his knees in his excitement. He left his chair 
to pace the room, where he continued to walk up and 
down until Day's voice stopped him in his perambu- 
lations. 

"There is no fear of quarrelling and separating," 
said the physician ; '' you are suited for one another, 
and love one another. You understand my sister, and 
will do all in your power to make her happy, and for 
that eflfort I shall be grateful." 

** I think that I will go now," said Aynard. ** Have 
we anything more to say to each other?" 

"Not that I am aware. But you will stay to 
luncheon with me ?" 

" I might miss the train — if you will excuse me." 

" My carriage shall '' 
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^^ Noy thank you ; I am going to walk to the station 
long walk, but I feel as if it would do me good, 
and compose me, I cannot steady down so much as I 
should like, Day ; my hand shakes like an old man's." 

"The trial is over, and you are the victor, Hugh. 
With nothing on your mind, what a happy fellow you 
should be !" he said, with a sigh over his own mental 
mcumbrances, and his own great unhappiness. 

" I am never happy away from her," Aynard an- 
swered, ** that is the secret, I suppose. And the trial 
was a severe and anxious time after all ; I wonder what 
would have become of me if Clara had not been on my 
mind to relieve me of suspense and keep me strong? 
Perhaps I should have gone mad, for I do not profess, 
mind I do not profess, to be particularly strong." 

^^I am your physician. I guarantee that strength 
for you, Aynard," said Day, laughing at his fiiend's 
serious face. 

" I was worse before I knew Clara. Upon my word 
I hardly understood myself at times. And it is she 
who has rendered me a rational and reflective being. 
Why, if anything were to happen to her — anything 
that should kill her or take her away from me as 
though she had never been — ^mad I must become, 
George Day T 

He pressed his hands to his temples, and stared at 
Day, who laughed again at him. 

" Supposing when we are married that I outlive her 
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— ^that she dies before me and leaves me alone in the 
world — ^I have never thought of that before. What 
would be the consequence to me, but an awful despair 
against which there would be no striving ?' 

" Aynard, this is a great folly," said Day, " and in 
your place I would be ashamed of it. Leave to the 
future all foolish foreboding, and remember now that 
you are the bridegroom, and only happiness awaits you. 
One glass of wine before we go to the health of the 
future Mrs. Aynard." 

" To the future Mrs. Aynard ? I will join you in 
that. I do not take much wine now; and I was 
drifting onwards to deep drinking, I fancy, when 
ignorant of the state of Clara's feelings towards me. 
But now I am a sober, steady, practical fellow. Here 
is to the health of Clara Aynard, whom Heaven 
bless !" 

He was in high spirits again after that toast, and 
after a few more remarks upon the happiness that was 
in store for him, he went away with a face beaming 
with smiles, and with a heart thoroughly at ease. 

Five minutes afterwards Doctor Day had luncheon, 
saw a few patients, went out in his carriage to see a 
few more, called at Mr. Aynard's solicitors to inspect 
the deed of settlement, and then came home to his study, 
wherein he locked himself, and sat down in his chair 
with his arms folded to contemplate what lay in store 
for him in his future, and to wonder if in the distance 
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he could see the better self approaching too, as Hugh 
Aynard had seen for himself before he went away to 
Thirby Cross. 

Yes, he thought that he could see the brighter life 
for him. He was not certain of many things — most 
uncertain of all that would follow the marriage of his 
sister with Aynard ; but he fancied that he should work 
his way to a better position, free of all old debts. 

He would be less a villain when his sister was 
married ; he would not plot against her husband, who 
was very weak still, and might go mad without his 
scheming and setting himself in opposition to Ned 
Delancy — and to his sister who only knew that he was 
an extravagant and unfortunate man — nothing more 
than that — and who loved him far more than he de- 
served, and was extravagapt in her tastes herself. 
Clara would lend him fourteen thousand pounds upon 
her wedding day — not a large sum out of the money 
that Aynard was to settle upon her — and it would 
free him from many incumbrances which had pressed 
him hard of late ; for he had sunk all his money, 
and all the money which the sister had been weak 
enough to lend him, and there was only hope for them 
both in the marriage with the man who had gone court- 
ing to Thirby Cross that afternoon. 

He thought seriously of all this till dinner was 
announced, and then the best of spirits came back to 
him when he was at his solitary dessert, and drinking 
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sparingly of his wine. He had been distressed and 
perplexed — ^like a man who was miserable, and had 
been baflSed of late — ^until Aynard's trial was over ; 
now his natural self was slowly returning, and the 
dangers by which he had been threatened seemed 
vanishing away. 

With his natural self came back his natural longings 
for the life and pleasures around him, and at which few 
but his most intimate friends guessed — the life of the 
gamester and the sybarite lying so far apart from his 
profession, and the friends whom he had made therein, 
that they would not have believed upon oath a 
stranger's testimony to the rashness and the wickedness 
of George Day, a man who led two lives, and kept 
them, like a wise man, far apart from one another. He 
rang the bell and summoned Roberts. 

" Did Lord Hants call this morning ?** 

" Yes, sir." 

^^You told him that business would prevent me 
going down to the St. Leger with him ?" 

« Yes, SU-." 

^^ Pack up my portmanteau as quickly as you can. 
I must catch the night train to Doncaster. I'll go, 
Roberts." 

He had not sought to conceal his second life from his 
valet, who had been long in his secrets, and had found 
out too much not to be trusted with these minor weak- 
nesses of the master's character. 
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The portmanteau was packed, and Doctor Day and 
Roberts went away by the night maiL Doctor Day 
liked his valet with him ; it saved trouble, and it added 
to his respectability, of which he was vain. Day wished 
to be thought somebody : it was this striving to be fore- 
most — this unnatural striving for a society far beyond 
him in means and position — which had led him first 
towards ruin. The fashionable world was his aim and 
his study, and perhaps he had not missed it, for he 
numbered some great people on his visiting list, and 
though they had done him more harm than good, he 
was proud of them still. Then his own tastes led in 
the direction of the turf, and the noblemen whom he 
met in the betting-ring, he thought, were men who could 
increase the fortune for which he was struggling, and 
struggling at present in vain, despite private "tips" 
and the best information. 

At Doncaster he was received with open arms. 
George Day was a good fellow, a man who risked 
large sums and paid his debts when bad luck wits 
against him, a man to whom it was a pleasure to give 
odds. He was the friend of all the great men there, 
and real lords slapped him on the back and congratu- 
lated him on his appearance in their midst, and laughed 
with him at the quiet world which thought him so 
studious a character. Here at Doncaster we catch a 
glimpse of the real George Day at last — eager for 
money, excitable over horseflesh, studying human 
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nature around him, and trying to get the advantage 
over it by keeping back from that wine in which it in- 
dulged, and grew boastful and red-faced over. Here, 
amongst jockeys, horses, betting-men, and betting-gen- 
tlemen, wandered George Day for the next two days, 
fighting hard for a fortune by unseemly ends, and with 
faith in his own judgment, his own cleverness, and his 
own superiority over the weak minds about him. 

He had had faith in Doncaster retrieving all his 
losses and setting him straight again ; he had hesitated 
at the eleventh hour and thought of giving up betting 
for ever. He had won more fame than he deserved 
in his profession, and he thought that there were 
high honours waiting for him if he were diligent 
and studious, and he had wavered, resolved, wavered 
again, until the green turf was beneath his restless 
feet, and he was seeing life again in one of its worst 
phases. 

And at Doncaster he lost more money ; the horses 
were too fast, or the betting-men and betting-gentlemen 
too deep for him, and when the St. Leger was run, he 
was ten thousand pounds a worse man than if he had 
stayed at home in Harley Street. 

" Never mind — with Clara's money I will stave off 
tliese debts of honour, and Ridkins and the rest must 
wait and give me time," he said. " Ten thousand only, 
why, it might have been worse ; and after all I'm more 
lucky than I deserve." 
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He went back to London, not waiting for any more 
racing, feeling that he had been a fool to venture once 
more into the toils, but congratulating himself on the 
money which was coming into his hands in the course 
of the next three weeks, and which might save him, 
with fair discretion, even then. 

Which should save him, he thought ; for ever after 
this he would stake no more money on horses, he would 
gamble no more, he would be the careful, persevering 
physician whose innate genius had done wonders for 
him. 

" For ever after this," he said, as he hung his hat 
up in the hall, " a new life. I cannot aflFord to risk 
anything more. I have done with the worst part 
of me, and there are those living who shall respect 
me yet." 

He might have been thinking of Ned Delancy as he 
went up-stairs, and of the esteem which he had lost in 
that quarter ; for he said : 

" There shall not be one to distrust me presently. 
I have had my lesson, and though it is a severe one, 
I am patient and repentant under it." 

He had said this once or twice before on special 
occasions, but never with this heartiness ; perhaps he 
meant it a little more earnestly that night. 

In the drawing-room some one came forward to meet 
him, and he paused and held his breath at once. 

** My dear George, don't be very, very sorry to see 
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me here/' cried his sister as she fell upon his shoulder 
and wept there somewhat bitterly. 

" No, no— but what is it?' Day gasped forth. 

" It is all over between Hugh Aynard and me — we 
shall never see each other again !" 
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